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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Wuat a week! Our thickest book number in history (more 
advertising linage than ever before) . . . our shortest arti- 
cles section since a flood washed out an entire issue in 
1955 . . . and the week-long ne plus ultra controversy. 

To fit all our book-number essays and ads, we had to 
postpone Bill Murray’s movie column (he'll appear twice in 
a row), Bill Bohn’s “Home Front” and our “Young Genera- 
tion” symposium (which Ned Polsky will resume next week). 
G. S. Bhargava’s dispatch from New Delhi was the only 
foreign or national report to make it. Joseph T. Shipley’s 
“On Stage” survived mainly because Eugene O’Neill be- 
longs in a book number. 

All of which might have been taken soberly had it not 
been for ne plus ultra. You'll find that charming Latin 
phrase about a third of the way down in the last column on 
page 18, right in the heart of Bertram D. Wolfe’s review 
of The Roots of American Communism. How did it get there? 
Thereon hangs the tale. 

Wolfe’s copy arrived here bright and early; it was 
(happily for you) exciting, and it was (happily for us) 
neat. In it occurred the fateful phrase nec plus ultra. See 
that c? It was the nub of the controversy. First to spot 
the dashing consonant was Associate Editor Louis Jay 
Herman, who translates French, German, Russian and Span- 
ish, studies Polish, Dutch and Danish for amusement, and 
dreams of writing a book on etymology. The c made him 
dubious, but, ever respectful to authors, he consulted the 
office Webster Collegiate. The verdict: ne, not nec. Off went 
the piece to the printers without the c. 

Next day, the proofs went out to author Wolfe, who was 
satisfied with all else but could not say “aye” to the ne. He, 
too, did research: A Larousse Spanish dictionary, in a re- 








spectable sampling of Latinisms, gave nec, not ne. Wolfe 
seized the phone, told his story to waiting Managing Editor 
Anatole Shub. The latter, whose collegiate misadventures 
with Horace had made him wary of classical scholars, was 
puzzled but impressed. Further research was obviously in 
order. NL editors manned the phones, sought out Latin 
departments at Columbia University and the City College 
of New York. A bit bewildered, the consulted antiquarians 
consulted heavy, timeworn dictionaries. The verdict again: 
Ne is okay, we never heard of nec. 


Author Wolfe was saddened but undaunted. Off his bulging 


shelves he pulled Das Lateinische Sprachmaterial im Wort. 
schatze der Deutschen, Franzésischen und _ Englischen 
Sprache, by Professor-Doktor Adolf Hemme, director of the 
Oberrealschule zu Hannover. This volume, published in Leip. 
zig in 1904, was obviously closer to the original Romans than 
our mid-century Gotham classicists. Sure enough, Professor. 
Doktor Hemme tied the score: Nec and ne were both given. 
the former preferred! 

Did further research settle the point? No. Although 
drama critic Joseph T. (A Dictionary of Word Origins) 
Shipley offered the thought that nec was a medieval devel: 
opment, ne the original Ciceronian, economics ended the 
argument. Executive Editor S. M. Levitas, wandering in on 
the full-scale symposium that was now raging, suddenly 
recalled: “It will cost us $2.50 to have ne reset as nec.” Few 
office antiquarians would dispute that thesis, though all 
felt guilty toward energetic researcher Wolfe. 

We once heard of a man who wrote an entire book on the 
Latin verb licet. There must be a man somewhere who did 
at least a dissertation on ne and nec. If you are that man. 
do tell us what really happened. 
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An analysis of the country's second general election shows that 


‘local, petty and even irrational factors’ were responsible for its outcome 


India After the Elections 


New DELHI 
OR ALL practical purposes, India’s 
second general election is over; 
only the snowbound areas of Hima- 
chal Pradesh and northern Punjab 
still have to go to the polls. All 14 
states that make up the Indian Union 
participated in the balloting, which 
saw 9,840 candidates from 26 parties 
compete for 2,901 State Assembly 
seats. 

But any realistic evaluation of the 
election must exclude Kashmir, where 
the balloting was more Soviet-style 
than democratic in nature. In Kash- 
mir, the majority Congress party and 
its principal rival in the rest of India, 
the Communists, are united in the 
ruling National Conference. And 
more often than not the Communists’ 
views prevail, so the victory of the 


| National Conference is as much a 
triumph for the CP as it is for Prime 


Minister Nehru’s Congress party. 

Of the 13 remaining states, 12 are 
again under Congress rule and one, 
the southern state of Kerala, has seen 
the Communists come to power on a 
minority vote. It is significant that 
even Nehru’s party—which again 
controls the Federal Government— 
won popular majorities in only two 
states, Assam (56.6 per cent) and 
Mysore (50.9 per cent). In nine other 
tates, because of the peculiar elec- 
toral system here, it won a dispropor- 
tionately large number of seats on a 
minority vote. In Orissa, the Congress 
tid not even get an absolute majority 
of seats, but with 56 members in a 
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By G. S. Bhargava 


chamber of 140 it was the largest 
group and managed to take control 
by gaining the support of a few in- 
dependents and members of a tribal 
party. 
In Kerala, the Communists emerg 
as the largest party with 60 members 
out of 126, plus five CP-backed in- 





NEHRU: HIS PARTY LOSES GROUND 


dependents. In effect, therefore, they 
won an absolute majority, but the 
combined popular vote of the two 
groups was only about 40 per cent of 
the total. 

On an all-India basis, the Congress 
party won 1,889 of the 2,901 Assem- 
bly seats being contested, or 65.1 per 
cent. This is roughly the same per- 





centage it achieved in 1952, although 
more seats were involved then. (In 
the first election, 3,283 seats were 
contested and Congress won 2,246. ) 
However, in 1952 Congress failed 
to enter 130 races and only 86 of its 
candidates lost their security depos- 
its; this time, it entered all but 20 
races and twice as many of its can- 
didates lost their deposits. Conse- 
quently, in terms of the number of 
seats contested, Congress victories 
dropped from 70.6 to 65.5 per cent. 

The voting figures also indicate 
that Nehru’s party is not gaining 
ground. The percentage of those who 
exercised their franchise increased 
from 44.9 per cent in 1952 to 49.2 
per cent this year, the actual number 
of votes rising from 103.8 to 112.3 
million. Yet, Congress’s vote rose only 
3.8 million, from 43.8 to 47.6 million. 
Thus, its percentage of the total re- 
mains constant at about 42 per cent. 

This sort of comparative study, it 
should be pointed out, is applicable 
only to the Congress party. For to- 
day it is the only political organiza- 
tion which contests virtually every 
seat in every state—an indication of 
its mass character. 

The Praja Socialist party, the sec- 
ond largest democratic group in the 
country, tried this all-out approach 
in 1952 but found it unsuccessful. 
Consequently, this time it adopted the 
policy used by the Communists and 
other parties and concentrated-on par- 
ticular areas. The new technique has 
vielded better results in terms of seats 








won, but the party’s percentage of the 
total vote has fallen. 

Before the PSP’s showing can be 
fully evaluated, however, several facts 
must be taken into account: (1) The 
present party is a combination of the 
former Socialist and Kisan Mazdoor 
Praja parties, which operated inde- 
pendently in 1952, often in opposi- 
tion to each other. (2) In 1955, a top 
party leader, Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, 
and several hundred of his followers 
broke away from the party. (Though 
less than 40 of Lohia’s adherents were 
successful in the current election, his 
defection definitely weakened the 
PSP.) 

There were 1,799 Socialist and 
1,005 KMP candidates in the 1952 
election, and only 202 won. The de- 
posits lost by both groups came to 
1,692. Thus, while the two parties 
together accounted for an appreciable 
segment ‘of the vote, the number of 
seats won compared to those contest- 
ed amounted to'7.2 per cent. In the 
present race, the PSP entered 1,002 
candidates and took 199 seats, in- 
cluding four that were won in Bihar 
by men who are considered independ- 
ents. This represents 18 per cent 
of the number of seats contested, 
excluding those taken by Lohia’s 
followers. 

Numerically, too, the PSP’s 
strength in the various legislatures 
has been maintained. After the Social- 
ist-KMP merger in 1953, there were 
202 PSP legislators. Of these, a few 
dozen defected to Lohia’s new party 
and the Congress, leaving about 175 
PSP legislators prior to the elections 
as compared to the present 199. 

As for the number of votes polled, 
the combined Socialist-KMP vote in 
1952 was 15.27 million, while this 
time the PSP polled 11.39 million. 
This is a loss of 3.9 million, but it 
represents a gain of approximately 
30 per cent since it was secured by 
less than half the number of candi- 
dates who ran the first time; if the 
party’s percentage had remained the 
same, it would have suffered a loss of 
some 9 million votes. Further cor- 
roboration of the party’s improved 





position can be seen in the fact that 
less than 50 per cent of its candidates 
lost their deposits. 

While the PSP narrowed its activ- 
ity, the Communists spread out some- 
what from their strongholds, appar- 
ently feeling that they could capital- 
ize on the growing prestige and popu- 
larity of Communism in the country. 


In 1952, they contested 456 seats, 


won 197, and also lost 197 deposits. 
This time, they put up 713 candi- 
dates, took 189 seats, and doubled 
their number of lost deposits. Thus, 
their percentage of seats won has de- 
clined from 43.2 to 26.5. It must be 
recognized, however, that when a 
party outside its known 
strongholds the loss in strength is 
more apparent than real and a certain 
margin has to be allowed for the re- 
sultant optical illusion; the reverse is 
true in the case of the PSP, which 
withdrew to safe areas. 

The Communists did register a big 
vote increase, but this is not so alarm- 
ing when viewed in relation to the 
added number of races they entered. 
They polled 9.85 million votes as 
against 4.49 million in 1952, or 8.87 
per cent of the total as compared to 
4.3 per cent. In effect, therefore, by 
entering 56 per cent more races they 
have doubled their share of the total 


moves 


vote. 
The most spectacular Communist 
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_south India which is made up of 





success, of course, has come iyi 
Kerala, the newly formed state jy 






Travancore-Cochin and the forme 
Malabar region of Madras. Ther 
were re-elections in the former in) 
1954, while the latter last went to th: Fi 
polls in 1952, and the combined did 
Communist vote was 952,613. In th Mos 
same areas now, the Communiss!) 1, 
more than doubled their vote to bring de 
it up to 2.1 million, and their shan} Sik 
1 

of the total vote rose from 17.5 ti) 
36.5 per cent. But in 1954 the Com); 
munists ran only 36 candidates in 
Travancore-Cochin, and in 1952 they 
had only 25 men on the ballot in 
Malabar. In the current election, they 
had 100 candidates in the field, a 

increase of 64 per cent. AY 

The Communists have also im 
proved their position in Maharashtra} 
True, this was largely due to the Con 
gress party’s ‘agitation for a unilin 
gual state, which almost all the othet 
parties opposed, but the Communist 
gain was too large to be explained 
away by this. Apparently, this is one 
of the areas where the Communists 
have successfully spread out. 

In the Hindi-speaking North, also, 
the Communists have scored with 
something of a flourish. In Nehru’s 
home province of Uttar Pradesh| 
where 40 out of 43: of their candi-| 
dates lost their deposits in 1952, the) 
Communists entered.90 men and won| Cas 
9 seats. They rolled up: 800,000 votes port 
in contrast to 150,000.in 1952. Simi-! and 
larly, in the strategic border state of) A 
Punjab their vote went from 190,000}  paig 
in 1952 to one million, and increased } sign 
from 5.1 to 14.2 per cent of the total. | mac 

Uttar Pradesh is perhaps the only} ety’ 
state that has not been affected by | as « 
the newly-drawn state boundaries. It | cea 
is also one of the six states where the | twe 
Communists could not arrange some ¢ sure 
kind of election alliance with one of } did 
the non-Congress parties. Neverthe:  ty’s 
less, they fared better than ever be | soci 
fore because they received wide sup: | pers 
port from the Moslem masses. The | crit 
Congress, with its accent on Sanskrit: stat 
ized Hindi and its legislative ban 0 } ma; 
cow slaughtering, has given rise t ff der 
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‘ome in} far among the Moslem population, 
state in hich constitutes a substantial section 
> 7 of the electorate. The unfortunate re- 
Orme cent agitation over the American 
. Then § book Religious Leaders, which was 
— iny republished here, also began in Uttar 
. to the " Pradesh. The Communists, therefore, 
ombined did not find it difficult to exploit the 
. oe the Moslem apprehensions. 
munis In the Punjab, on the other hand, 
to brig ‘the Congress alliance with the Akali 


he, "Sikhs roused the ire of the Hindus. 
oD toe 





) votes | portant role, helping the Communists 


nd i differences also played an im- 
. Simi-” and others. 


state of} As for basic issues in the cam- 
90,000 | paign, there really were none of any 
creased | significance. Since Nehru’s party 
e total.) made a “socialistic pattern of soci- 
re only | ety” its goal two years ago, socialism 
ted by | as an economic and social system has 
ries. It | ceased to be a bone of contention be- 
ere the | tween the three major parties. To be 
e some f sure, the PSP and the Communists 
one of } did point out that the Congress par- 
verthe | ty’s record was the antithesis of 
yer be: | socialism, but the Prime Minister’s 
le sup | personality usually outweighed such 
s. The titicism. Even the fact that former 
nskrit- f state rulers, big landlords and rich 
an On | Magnates were running for office un- 
rise to Eder the Congress banner did not 
Leader § May 13, 1957 








stand in the way of the party’s claim 
to be socialist. 

The Kashmir situation aided 
Nehru’s party, too. As is well known, 
Indians feel that Pakistani control of 
that northern state could develop into 
a threat to the country. The Kashmir 


issue happened to be before the 


United Nations Security Council dur- 
ing the election, so it came in very 
handy for Nehru. He did not let a 
speech go by without upholding the 


candi-| THE CONGRESS WAS THE ONLY PARTY TO ENTER ALMOST ALL RACES 


Government’s Kashmir policy, and 
some: Congress party members went 


so far as to say that the retention of - - 


Kashmir depended on their return 
to office. 
‘In Bombay, the Congress joined 


the Communists in defending V. K. -: 


Krishna Menon’s UN statement sup- 
porting Soviet aggression in Hun- 
gary, but in West Bengal and Andhra 
Congress party men exploited the 
Hungarian issue against the Commu- 
nists. The most revealing incident 
concerning the Congress attitude on 
Hungary was provided by an Andhra 
MP, a Moral Re-Armament enthusi- 
ast, who as a Menon understudy at 
the UN defended his role in the Hun- 
garian tragedy but made full use of 
the issue to win the election against 


a Communist rival, The PSP, which 
had boldly demanded Menon’s recall, 
could not exploit Hungary anywhere 
outside of Bombay, partly because 
of its agreements with the Commu- 
nists in four states and partly because 
the Congress had stolen its thunder. 

Taking advantage of the PSP’s 
outspoken opposition to Communism, 
Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi, 
now one of the three members of the 
Congress high command—the other 
two being Nehru and his protégé, 
Dhebar—charged that the PSP re- 
ceived financial assistance from 
abroad, notably the U.S. For 15 days, 
the charge was tossed around by Con- 
gress leaders and also by Lohia, who 
had himself been the victim of a 
similar attack in 1952. Finally, the 
PSP leaders, albeit timidly since they 
didn’t wish to embarrass the Prime 
Minister, challenged his daughter to 
prove her charge. This brought a 
denial that she had ever made the 


accusation at all. It was all supposed 


to be the concoction of the Press 
Trust, India’s leading news agency. 

Nehru, who somewhat unwarrant- 
edly apologized to British Queen 
Elizabeth for an attack on her in his 
party’s monthly journal, issued a 
statement which in effect added to the 
insult inflicted by his daughter’s 
charge. The PSP may or may not 
be getting money from abroad, he 
said, but he didn’t want his daughter 
getting mixed up in a controversy 
over it. 

Meanwhile, the indefatigable Lohia 
came to Nehru’s assistance by point- 
ing out that in 1951 American Social- 


-ist leader Norman Thomas and the 


International Ladies Garment Work- 


‘ers Union had offered financial as- 


sistance to the Socialist party in 
India and, while he declined it, some 
others were willing to accept it. This 
episode proved a minor sensation in 
an otherwise uneventful election. 
What emerges from the election, 
therefore, is this: With no real issues 
at stake, local, petty and even ir- 
rational factors were essentially re- 


‘sponsible for determining the out- 


come. 








HICKS 


COUPLE of years ago, William Faulkner published in 
Harper’s a bitter article about the decline of privacy 
in American life. In a general way, his indictment was 
accurate, but, so far as his own experience was con- 
cerned, his indignation and surprise seemed naive. For a 
century and a half, famous writers have been public 
figures, and many of them, including some of the good 
ones, have welcomed the invasion 
of their privacy. Faulkner sin- 
cerely dislikes public attention, 
but it would seem that he might 
have reckoned with it as an occu- 
pational hazard. 
As a matter of fact. Faulkner 
has been luckier than most writers 





of his stature, for he had twenty 
working years in which he was 
pretty well able to preserve his 
privacy because he was scarcely 
known to the larger public. About 
ten years ago, the situation began 
to change. Malcolm Cowley’s Portable Faulkner, pub- 
lished in 1946, pointed the way for a multitude of criti- 
cal and biographical studies. The success of Intruder in 
the Dust in 1948 and the success of the movie made of it 
gave his name popular currency. And, of course, the 
bestowal of the Nobel Prize in 1950 doomed forever his 
dream of privacy. 

As a consequence of all this, Faulkner became the 
object of vulgar curiosity, and he also—and this is more 
important—became acutely self-conscious. He was now 
a man whose opinions on any subject whatsoever were 
news, and this was a role for which he was not well 
adapted. Unlike Hemingway, he refused to lapse into 
irresponsibility; on the contrary, when he gave an 
opinion he gave it seriously. But on this level his mind 
functioned badly, as one can easily see by looking at his 
agonized but inconsistent and often almost incoherent 
statements on desegregation. 

At the same time, he became increasingly self-conscious 
about his work. For many years, all that mattered deepl; 
to Faulkner was the act of writing; what happened to his 
books after they were finished scarcely concerned him. 
{He thought of Go Down. Moses as a novel, but’ he didn’t 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS : 
cou 
By Granville Hicks 7 
hou 
«€ * e E tabl 
The Question of William Faulkner: | &: 
E pla 
. . r a 
His New Novel, “The Town,’ As Test] 
+ con 
bother to tell his publishers and didn’t protest when the} Sar 
brought it out as a book of short stories.) One of his! boc 
activities in recent years has been the gathering togethe| 
and tidying up of previous efforts. The Collected Storie) °Y® 
was needed and was a magnificent volume, but one can 1 
not feel so much enthusiasm for either Knight’s Gambi ™ 
or Big Woods, and even Requiem for a Nun is tailto, 
kite that was flown a long tim °' 
LLELELEELELELELE ago. : 
% y There was one major creative) Sn 
y % effort in this decade, A Fable In 
y * % Faulkner worked on the novel fo bei 
% &§ ru (i) % seven years, and he made mj) bo 
% % bones about saying that he be) Du 
% Y lieved it to be his greatest work | “i 
y y Few critics, I am afraid, will giv * 
y epee s y it that rank, though some of 1: ji 
y ¥ find much that is magnificent in it ; 
y y The trouble is that, taken as sf = 
bb a a bb whole, it is an act of will, nop 
like his best novels, an organit? Yi 
growth. One recognizes the tremendous mastery the man) 
has achieved in his craft, but too much of the time the pa 
skill is being used to conceal absence of insight. It is as il) a 
this wonderful rhetoric, which he had so boldly fashioned , 
to serve his purposes, had taken over and was plunging fi 
ahead like a runaway locomotive. F 
Now we have The Town (Random House, $3.95), in| Ns 
which Faulkner has returned to Yoknapatawpha County Z 
and to one of his finest themes, the Snopes family. This # ; : 
neither a reworking of old material—although it doe: bs 
include, as Faulkner’s novels so often do, episodes that | hj 
have already been used in short stories—-nor is it af = 
excursion into foreign territory. In conception The Town zs 
is an integral and important part of the great Yoknape R: 
tawpha saga, and we can and must compare it with ifs Ke 
illustrious predecessors—-especially with The Hamlet. to , 
which it is a direct sequel. 
The Snopeses were introduced in the first novel Faulk: tie 
ner wrote about Yoknapatawpha. Sartoris, published ip . 
1929, Here, presenting a member of the tribe, he wrote: cr 
“This Snopes was a young man, member of a seem 
ingly inexhaustible family which for the last ten yea® } 4 
had been moving into town in driblets from a small sé 
The New Leader . 





3 iement known as Frenchman’s Bend. Flem, the first 


Snopes, had appeared unheralded one day beind the 
counter of a small restaurant on a side street, patronized 


by country folk. With this foothold and like Abraham of 


¢ old, he brought his blood and legal kin household by 
household, individual by individual, into town, and es- 
E tablished them where they could gain money. Flem him- 


7 is 


self was presently manager of the city light and water 


| plant, and for the following few years he was a sort of 


est 
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handy man to the municipal government; and three years 
ago, to old Bayard’s profane astonishment and un- 


' concealed annoyance, he became vice president of the 


Sartoris bank, where already a relation of his was 
bookkeeper.” 

The Hamlet, as everyone knows, tells how the Snopeses 
overran Frenchman’s Bend. The Town describes the con- 


¥ quest of Jefferson. The general theme of The Mansion, 


which is to complete the trilogy, can be surmised. 

Many of the events in The Hamlet are seen through the 
eyes of a sewing-machine agent, V. K. Ratliff—introduced 
in Sartoris as V. K. Suratt—who is fascinated by the 
Snopeses and who is eventually outwitted by Flem Snopes. 
In The Town, Ratliff is one of three narrators, the others 
being Chick Mallison and Gavin Stevens. Chick is the 
boy who played so important a part in Intruder in the 


' Dust and the character from whose point of view that 
_ story is told. Stevens in recent years has become one of 


Faulkner’s favorite characters, often serving as his 
spokesman. As we know from the earlier works in which 
they have appeared, each of these individuals is intensely 
curious about what people do and why they do it. 
Faulkner has often written from the point of view of a 
speculative bystander who observes what goes on or, as in 
Absalom, Absalom, reconstructs what has gone on in the 
past. A priori three such observers would seem to be 
excessive, but the method proves not to be cumbersome. 
Chick much of the time is describing events that took 


_ place before he was born or while he was too young to 


understand them, but this imaginative reconstruction 
serves, as it served in Absalom, to give the incidents a 
legendary quality. Ratliff, the shrewdest of the observers, 
functions as he did in The Hamlet, except that he now 
speaks in the first person. Stevens is more involved in 
certain of the events than the other two, but he retains 
his detachment. By playing one interpretation against 
another, Faulkner achieves a kind of counterpoint and 
sometimes a good deal of humor, as in Chapter 9, a 
Ratliff chapter following a Stevens chapter, which is made 
up of just two sentences: “Because he missed it. He missed 
it completely.” 

_As a novel about the Snopeses, The Town raises ques- 
tions concerning the role of the family in the Yoknapa- 
tawpha saga. George Marion O’Donnell, one of the first 
critics to look for a pattern in Faulkner’s work, empha- 
sized the contrast between the decaying aristocrats and 
the aggressively upsurging poor whites, and suggested 
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that Faulkner saw the struggle as one in which evil was 
triumphing over good. This seems a simplification. In 
many of his works—for instance, As | Lay Dying— 
Faulkner portrays poor whites with great sympathy. 
Furthermore, not all Snopeses are bad; think of Eck 
Snopes and Wallstreet Panic Snopes. Snopesism is a dis- 
ease of individuals, not the characteristic of a class. 

Even in The Hamlet there appeared to be two varieties 
of Snopesism, and we see this clearly in The Town. There 
are the uncivilized Snopeses: the barn-burning Ab, patri- 
arch of the tribe; Mink the murderer, “the only out-and- 
out mean Snopes we ever experienced,” as Ratliff says; 
the uncouth and meanly dishonest Montgomery Ward 
Snopes; the stupidly dishonest and brutal Byron Snopes, 
and a host of others. Then there is Flem Snopes, coolly 
rapacious, boundlessly ambitious, without principle, 
honor or pride, the man who, in The Hamlet, literally 
beats the devil. Just as was forecast in Sartoris, The Town 
shows how the Snopeses moved in on Jefferson, but it 
turns out, with amusing and unexpected irony, that much 
of the book is devoted to telling how Flem succeeded in 
ridding the town of his uncivilized kinsfolk. The last 
episode, and one of the best, tells how “Byron Snopes’s 
children out of a Jicarilla Squaw in Old Mexico” de- 
scended on Jefferson, terrorized its citizens, and were 
disposed of by Flem. Ratliff describes their departure as 
“the last and final end of Snopes out-and-out unvarnished 
behavior in Jefferson.” Flem’s kind of Snopesism now 
has a free hand, which indicates the direction The Man- 
sion is likely to take. 

Snopesism is one theme of The Town; the other is love. 
Readers of The Hamlet are unlikely to have forgotten 
Eula Varner, who becomes Flem’s wife. In describing her, 
Faulkner says that “her entire appearance suggested some 
symbology out of the old Dionysic times—honey in sun- 
light and bursting grapes, the writhen bleeding of the 
crushed fecundated vine beneath the hard rapacious tram- 
pling goat-hoof.” As Robert Penn Warren has said, she is 
a kind of fertility or earth goddess. Her effect on the males 
of Jefferson is as great as the effect she has had in 
Frenchman’s Bend, and Gavin Stevens is only one of the 
men who fall in love with her. Nor is he the successful 
suitor, for Major Manfred de Spain, soon to be mayor of 
the town, becomes and for many years remains her lover. 
(There is irony in the fact that a barn belonging to 
Manfred de Spain’s father was burned by Flem’s father.) 

Gavin Stevens loses Eula, but some years later he falls 
in love, in a somewhat different sense of that term, with 
her daughter Linda. Linda seems to be another Eula but 
is not, for, as Gavin reflects, “you realized that she 
must not, must not duplicate: very Nature herself would 
not permit that to occur, permit two of them in a place no 
larger than Jefferson, Mississippi, in one century, let alone 
in overlapping succession, within the anguished scope of 
a single generation.” From the start, Gavin’s feeling for 
Linda is partly paternal. and in the end it is predomi- 











nantly so, as it becomes his great concern to protect her 
from disillusionment with regard to her mother. Flem, 
who is nominally her father, has practical reasons for 
worrying about Linda because of the way her maternal 
grandfather, Will Varner, has drawn his will. Thus, 
Flem’s intrigues to capture the old Sartoris bank, of 
which he is vice president and Manfred de Spain presi- 
dent, become involved with the whole romantic theme, 
the complex relationship between de Spain and Eula, 
between Eula and Gavin Stevens, between Gavin and 
Linda. Flem triumphs, for, being single-minded, he gets 
what he wants and loses nothing that matters to him. 
The others lose much, but each gains something, too. 

Although The Town has many details that cannot be 
reconciled with details in other volumes in the Yoknapa- 
tawpha saga, it is in itself more consistent than most of 
Faulkner’s novels. In the old days, one surmises, he never’ 


worried about consistency, but now he does. This self: 


consciousness has its drawbacks, but it also has advan- 
tages. In the three narrative and descriptive passages that 


accompanied the three acts of Requiem for a Nun, he dis-- 


played a wonderful awareness of the past and present, the 


length and breadth of Yoknapatawpha County. The same ' 
awareness is in many sections of this book and especially ° 


in the account of Gavin Stevens’s thoughts as, in a mo- 


ment of crisis, he stands upon one of the county’s high ° 


points at twilight: 


“They are all here, supine before you, stratified and 
superposed, osseous and durable with the frail dust and 


the phantoms—the rich alluvial river-bottom land of old 
Issetibbeha, the wild Chickasaw king, with his Negro 


slaves and his sister’s son called Doom who murdered his’ 


way to the throne and, legend said, . . . stole an entire 
steamboat and had it dragged intact eleven miles overland 
to convert into a palace proper to aggrandise his state; 


the same fat black rich plantation earth still synonymous ' 
of the proud fading white plantation names whether we > 
—I mean of course they—ever actually owned a planta- : 


tion or not: Sutpen and Sartoris and Compson and 


Edmonds and McCaslin and Beauchamp and Grenier and’ 


Habersham and Holston and Stevens and de Spain, gen- 
erals and governors and judges, soldiers . . . and states- 
men failed or not, and simple politicians and over-reach- 
ers and just simple failures, who snatched and grabbed 
and passed and vanished, name and face and all. Then’ 
the roadless, almost pathless perpendicular hill-country 
of McCallum and Gowrie and Frazier and Muir translated 
intact with their pot stills and speaking only the old 


Gaelic and not much of that, from Culloden to Carolina, ' 


then from Carolina to Yoknapatawpha still intact and 
not speaking much of anything except that now they 
called the pots ‘kettles’ though the drink (even I can 
remember this) usquebaugh; then and last on to where 
Frenchman’s Bend lay beyond the southeastern horizon, 
cradle of Varners and ant-heap for the northeast crawl 
of Snopes.” 








This is very fine, and there are many fine things in th 
book. Indeed, when one has said the worst about it—and 
I shall be saying what is bad enough—it remains both 
an exciting and an impressive novel, one that only Wij. 
liam Faulkner could have written. But we have only ty 
compare it with The Hamlet to see what it is not: It js 
not a richly inventive novel, the expression of a tremen. 
dously original and fertile imagination. There is nothing 
in it to compare with the humor of the spotted-horses 
episode, the bizarre romanticism of Ike’s love affair with 
the cow, the intensity of the feud between Houston and 


Mink Snopes. The Eula of The Town, whom we se} 


chiefly as she carries on long conversations in the office 


of Gavin Stevens, conversations in which she is almost | 
as wordy as he, is only a pale reflection of the Eula who | 
was courted by Labove and won by McCarron, and even | 
Flem seems endowed with a human greediness rather than | 
a demonic rapacity. Two of the best episodes, one cannot ; 
help noticing, are derived from stories—“Centaur in | 


Brass” and “Mule in the Yard”—written 25 years ago, 


Only in the concluding chapter, another but a new story © 
about the wild Snopeses, do we find the same inventive | 
ness. And in between there is a great deal of Gavin © 


Stevens’s loquacity—along with much else, to be sure. 


It is only when we compare it with Faulkner’s earlier | 


work that the novel disappoints us, but, alas, that is the 
comparison that has to be made. I read it with great 


though not continuous pleasure, relishing the shrewdness | 
and the humor, liking Ratliff as well as ever, liking Gavin | 


Stevens some of the time. The rise of Flem Snopes is 
described with great precision and skill, though the plot, 
like the plot of Intruder in the Dust, has a complexity that 
seems over-ingenious. And there is real tenderness in 
Gavin’s feeling for Linda, though here, too, Faulkner's 


ingenuity—which is very different from inventiveness— | 
gets out of hand. Yes, there are many fine things, but 
except for a few sections, some of which, as’ I have said, | 


were written many years ago, The Town is on a lower 
literary level than The Hamlet. 


This is something I do not enjoy saying. At no time in | 


the past decade have I been willing to conclude that 
Faulkner’s creative powers were waning: You cannot 
expect even a very great writer to produce nothing but 
masterpieces, and in any case the work he was doing was 
in one way or another different in intention from the 
work he had done in earlier decades. For The Town, 
however, there are no excuses. It would be preposterous 
to announce that Faulkner is “finished,” but he has pro- 
duced a book that is obviously much less than it was 
intended to be. Whether its shortcomings are a conse 
quence of his new position as a recognized man of letters 
and a public figure is hard to determine, but I would 
argue that this is at least a possibility. The distractions 
that he avoided for so long, going his own way with am 
unmatched tenacity, caught up with him at last, and it 
may be that they have been too much for him. 
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Inside the Upper House 


Citadel. 
By William S. White. 
Harper. 275 pp. $3.75. 


Witt1am S. WHITE has, in his 


characteristically articulate and per- 


ceptive fashion, presented to the 


' jnterested a remarkably vivid de- 
e office | 


scription of the United States Senate. 
Written from Mr. White’s vantage 
point as chief Congressional corre- 


' spondent for the New York Times, 
| Citadel quickly and deftly establishes 


the Senate in its position in the total 
framework of government as the cata- 
lytic agent giving continuity, re- 
straint, creativity and frequently 
shape and direction to the operations 
of the two active branches of gov- 
ernment, the Legislative and Execu- 
tive. Then, painstakingly, the intimate 
details of the Senate’s operations are 
supplied and suddenly the sekeleton 
has taken on flesh and becomes a liv- 
ing reality. It is a book to be read 
by those anxious to understand the 
frequently un-understandable Senate 
as well as by present and future his- 


 torians and political scientists. 


Mr. White has reached several con- 
clusions, which he documents well 
but which might nevertheless be open 
to question. For example, there is the 
“Inner Club” concept, namely that 
the Senate is given form and direc- 
tion by a group of Senators—pre- 
dominantly Southern—whose “deci- 
sions are in no way overtly or for- 
mally reached; it is simply that one 


_ day the perceptive onlooker will dis- 
| cover a kind of aura from the Inner 


Club that informs him of what the 
Senate is later going to do about such 
and such.” 

Undeniably, each of the 96 Sena- 
tors does not have the same degree 
of effectiveness in formulating the 
decisions made by the Senate as a 
whole. The mechanics of Senate oper- 
ation are such that committee chair- 
men have considerable influence over 
the course of action taken by their 
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Reviewed by John F. Kennedy 


U. S. Senator from Massachusetts; 
author, “Profiles in Courage” 


particular committees, and, of course, 
the Majority Leader exercises consid- 
erable control over the scheduling of 
issues for consideration. Similarly, 
in any group of 100 people, some— 
through. experience, personality or 
innate ability—will be looked to by 
others for guidance. Surely this is as 
true of the Senate as of any other body, 
but this hardly supports the idea 
of a mysterious, mystical Inner Club. 

The concept of a “true Senate 
type” recurring in the book may also 
be overdrawn. Any group develops 
an organizational personality, and 
perhaps those individuals who most 
nearly approach the group character- 
istics can be said to be representative 
of the group or to be true group 
types. But of greater significance is 
the wide diversity of personalities 
which combine to make the whole. 
The “Southern flavor” of the Senate 
referred to frequently by the author 
is due perhaps not so much to the 
fact that the Senate was an invention 
of the South in the creation of our 
Constitution, as suggested in the 
book, as to the rather practical fact 
that most Southern states are one- 
party states affording their represen- 
tatives in the Senate the opportunity 
to acquire seniority which in any 
body, and in the Senate particularly, 
brings valuable experience, prestige 
and influence in the operation of the 
organization. 

Especially good was Mr. White’s 
treatment of the committees of the 
Senate—labeled by him as the “Ker- 
nel of the Power.” Here he has faith- 
fully and accurately described the 
arena in which the great bulk of the 
Senate’s work is performed. Here is 
where the facts are acquired, the ma- 
jority and minority are afforded an 
opportunity to develop the policies 
generally adopted by the Senate, and 
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where members can specialize, bring- 
ing their experience and concentrated 
attention to bear on a relatively nar- 
row field of activity with maximum 
results. The seniority system of se- 
lecting chairmen has been roundly 
blasted, but, as pointed out so effec- 
tively by Mr. White, the virtues out- 
weigh the defects in most cases and, 
more important, no plausible alter- 
native has ever been proposed. 

The attention and thought Mr. 
White has given the Senate investiga- 
tions have been fruitful; his analysis 
is well worth reading. He suggests— 
and wisely so—a distinction between 
“inquiry to supervise and even to 
attempt to force policy change upon 
the Executive” and “inquiry for the 
connected purposes of punishing in- 
dividuals and promoting Senatorial 
publicity.” The Senate may have 
“wandered off the reservation” upon 
occasion, and directing attention to 
this particular area should prove to 
be helpful. 

One of the most difficult tasks is to 
know one’s self and to realize how 
he appears to others, and yet it is 
advantageous to have this informa- 
tion. Mr. White has performed a 
valuable service in undertaking to de- 
scribe the Senate as he sees it. Al- 
though his picture does not have the 
detachment of a photograph, it is so 
much the better for being a painting 
with the interpretation and flavoring 
that a talented and sensitive artist 
can bring to such work. Mr. White 
may not love all Senators, but he 
loves the Senate, and this affectionate 
regard shines through his work. 






By Jacques Barzun 


Dean of Graduate Faculties, Columbia 
University; editor, Readers’ Subscription 


The Anatomy of Book Publishing |: 


Po. a sociological novel 
about book publishing has been 
written and, being exact but not 
believable, has failed to achieve pub- 
lication. I do not know. The fact 
remains that the general educated pub- 
lic in this country, including many 
authors, knows a good deal less about 
the book trade than about any other. 
The few histories of old publishing 
houses have been extremely reticent 
and devoted mostly to the vagaries 
and bon mots of authors. We have 
had the letters of Max Perkins, but no 
woman has had the courage to con- 
fess: “I married a publisher.” 

One suspects that a true, that is, 
full anatomy of publishing would be 
one of melancholy, too. For even 
the decorous What Happens in Book 
Publishing* leaves one _ troubled, 
grieving and stirred to set things 
right. After reading it, one feels 
like an early 19th-century liberal 
contemplating the unreformed House 
of Commons. The present volume is 
to be praised for giving just that im- 
pression, without intending to. Its 
treatment is thorough, well-ballasted 
with facts and figures, and candid 
enough to protect the attentive read- 
er against the illusions inseparable 
from decency. Some of the chapters 
that a young writer should read are: 
“Copy Editing.” by William Bridg- 
water; “The Role of the Sales De- 
partment,” by Hardwick Moseley: 
“Book Advertising.” by Franklin 
“Book Publicity,” by Louise 
Thomas; “Sales Promotion.” by Fon 
W. Boardman Jr.: “The Book Trav- 
eler,” by Clinton C. Balmer; “Sub- 
sidiary Rights and Permissions.” by 
Joseph Marks; and “Business Man- 
agement and Accounting.” 


P. Brockway. 


Spier; 


by George 


*What Happens in Book Publishing. Fd. by 
Chandler B. Grannis. Columbia. 424 pp. $5.50. 


These, like the remaining chap- 
ters on special kinds of books or 
special forms of distribution, are 
written by people actively engaged 
in doing what they describe, and 
thus a source of living examples. 
The young author should memor- 
ize the dialogue between the book 
traveler and the typical bookseller. 
Miss Jones, in which Mr. Balmer be- 
gins by placing ten copies of Evelyn 
Waugh’s Men at Arms, to the tune 
of mildly depreciatory remarks, then 
gives a pat to Frederic Prokosch. 
who has “a fine literary reputation” 
but lacks “really satisfactory sales” 
(2 copies for Miss Jones), and works 
up to the really satisfactory Bart- 
lett, 35 of whose Familiar Quotations 
are swept up on the shelves in a deft 
turn of dialectic. 

The author who grasps the point of 
this scene, and interprets it in the 
light of other conditions described 
in this authoritative book, will never 
again make the mistake of supposing 
that publishing revolves around 
him and his work. Indeed, the index 
lists just one friendly but solitary 
remark by John Farrar under 
“Author: importance of.” Author, 
then, will take it as Premise One that 
book publishing is “an economic 
structure generally conceded to be 
chaotic . . . a chronically sick indus- 
He will remember the demon- 


” 


try. 
stration that, in order to break even 
on the publication of an average 
book in an edition of 7,500, the 
publisher would have to sell 7,759 
copies. Publishers must therefore 
rely on subsidiary 
book pictures and 
cheap reprints—as well as on a back- 
list of really trustworthy authors— 
Bartlett, Fanny Farmer, Emily Post 
and the like. Even so, publishers’ net 
profits after taxes these days 
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publi: 

amount to only 2 per cent of sale flarge 
Hence the chameleonic philosophy fpatt | 
and uncomfortable stance that pub }jn ov 
lishers have to adopt toward theirVence¢ 
authors, If the word ambivalence hess 
did not exist, it would have to be Mplain 
invented for this relationship. publ 
Buncl 

HERE Is, first, the legacy of the! in th 

a ue Author & Publisher war. hj} TE 
spite of good will, and frequently of /% 
true friendship, Author and Pub. =) 
lisher are natural antagonists. Their | 
opposition is worse than the naturaj 
one between buyer and seller, be! 
cause it is complicated by pretensions /P€ 
and temperament on both sides 

















authors and publishers are far too )refle 
much alike. They are so, not be fin 2 
cause all publishers are disappointed oho 
authors—this is a false cliché—but |)pros 
simply because their work is inde) to 
terminate, fugitive, tantalizing: and “ 
this makes them disappointed men, ) lish 
like authors. pres 

And now that most authors have) | 
grown used to earning a living apart “mat 
from authorship, a further split is well 
occurring: Authors are becoming } Pres 
more independent and are develop- j fav 
ing businesslike habits. A writer j subs 
of average orderliness who is about ith 
to be published should brace him | Ted 
self for a strenuous task: keeping But 






the various departments of the edit 
firm in touch with one another; pi 
they 


seeing to it that what has been de 
cided about design, jacket copy, pub | P 
licity and the like is done, and not Thi 
some other thing talked of earlier of 1 
connected with some other book; 
at times even reminding the editing 
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Foartment of its own rules and the 
yoduction department of its neces- 
ies—such as that an index cannot 
. made until page proofs exist; in 
ort, imagining and _forestalling 
ery disaster. 
| Part of the permanent muddle in 
publishing is said to be due to the 
of sala fJarge turnover in the lower ranks; 
rilosophy fpart is always said to be “unheard of 
hat pub )jn our firm.” But many an experi- 
rd theirfenced author, who in his other busi- 
Divalenc: ness relations finds no cause to com- 
ye to be Mplain, will tell you that he is “having 
ip. publisher trouble,” usually of this 
Wunctional sort suggestive of misrule 
y of the! $n the Balkans. 
+ war. Inj) The root of the evil in publishing. 
iently of Yas the contributors to the present 
1d Pub- symposium make plain, lies in its 
s. Their economics. Here is a small business 
natural pthat would like to be at once a pro- 
ller, be Mession and an industry. It cannot 
tensions phe the one, lacking the urgent duties 
| sides Mand social rewards of a profession; 
ws, are) and it can scarcely grow into an in- 
», arro| dustry as long as it lacks control of 
blishers #both supply and outlet. 
rrogant), The young writer who reads that 
lishing} “4,441 is a pretty large number of 
ct that Mcopies of a novel to sell,” and who 
far too (reflects that this statement is made 
not be Fin a country of 170 million people 
pointed | Who claim literacy and are more 
é—but “prosperous than any other, begins 
; inde-) to wonder who is the madman—him- 
x; and) self for writing novels or his pub- 
1 men, | lisher for thinking he owns a busi- 
ness. 
s have! The writer will in fact find the 
, apart | Madness proclaimed in Chester Kerr’s 
plit is} Wellknown report on university 
oming } Presses, These are publishing houses 





wvelop- |, favored by tax exemption and annual 
writer | Subsidy, which should permit them 
about | either to balance their books or to 


him. } teduce the price of those they print. 


seping | But no: “We publish the smallest 
| the | editions at the greatest cost, and on 
other; ff these we place the highest prices and 
n de {then we try to market them to the 


pub f People who can least afford them. 
d not § This is madness,” 

er or The phrase “marketing of books” 
ook; 4S in itself a paradox, a rebuke to 
liting ‘nity. What marketing of books? 
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Tradition and a faith in things 
not seen maintain the book-store, 
which the trade calls an _ outlet; 
actually, it is a bottleneck, a plugged- 
up medicine dropper. The census re- 
ports some 2,900 bookstores, defined 
as stores doing more than half of 
their business in books. Greeting 
cards, novelties, records, knitting 
wool fill up the other half, so that 
publishers count only some 800 to 
1,000 as “effective bookstores.” The 
trade consoles itself with the axiom 
that the United States is “not a read- 
ing country.” If hamburgers were 
as inaccessible as books, the United 
States would have to be put down as 
“not an eating country.” 

From this defeatism it appears that 
publishing is not only sick and mad, 
but blind, For Americans read vor- 
aciously and incessantly, Beginning 
with advertising and going on to 
newspapers, comics, magazines and 
free literature, the American citizen 
is more nearly saturated with print 
than the citizen of any other nation. 
What book publishers have not rec- 
ognized, or have not been willing to 
deal with, is the need to make nat- 
ural curiosity and common reading 
habits lead to book buying. Books 
must compete with the abundance of 
cheap fare, with the intellectual free 
lunch: The American newspaper 
brings, in addition to news, a virtual 
week-end book; the mail brings a 
mass of matter, eye-catching, inform- 
ative, usually well-written; while 
every group activity, from school 
to stockholding, in which man, 
woman or child engages supplies him 
with a newsletter, bulletin or report, 
which the obedient creature treasures 
and reads, 

This is the daily flood which the 
would-be book industry professes to 
divert by sending out a few dozen 
men into a few hundred narrow pas- 
sageways called bookstores, to per- 
suade the hard-pressed owner to risk 
taking “two of Prokosch, ten of 
Waugh.” The bookseller is caught 
between the rent of his poky shop, 
the high cost of shipping and ac- 
counting, and the vagueness of the 


public mind—the mind which would 
forget the name Lucky Strike in a 
week if unprompted by ads. In this 
literal and figurative box, a book- 
seller would be a fool to stock any- 
thing but best-sellers and college dic- 
tionaries, Which means that the 
trade’s effort at marketing concen- 
trates on persuading him that some 
new work will be a best-seller. This 
is done by posters, stickers and gim- 
micks (see Mr. Boardman’s excel- 
lent essay on promotion), as well as 
by declarations that X dollars is be- 
ing spent on So-and-So’s book-— 
hence, it must sell, This goes on 
while at the home office So-and-So 
is being told that advertising never 
sells a book and that he will be lucky 
if 4,441 copies of his work are dis- 
posed of—lucky because if the firm 
recovers its cash outlay (not the 
overhead) it can afford to publish 
So-and-So’s next work, 

Meanwhile, the bookseller has been 
sitting up late to mail out leaflets 
prepared by the publisher and im- 
printed with the retailer’s address. 
Everybody then waits. Customers come 
in, some of them ask for outlandish 
titles—i.e., not in stock—which they 
have seen reviewed. The shop man, not 
always a bookish person, is puzzled 
but sends off an order, This is the 
fatal stroke which slays all parties: 
The publisher is ruined by the de- 
mand for single copies, the bookseller 
is burdened now and forced later 
to return unsold copies to the pub- 
lisher, and the customer is persuaded 
once again that going into a book- 
store is a damnable experience. 
The act is, in effect, un-American. 
“Where in hell,” asked Al Smith, 
“would I go and buy a book?” With 
luck, the balked reader will get his 
book in two weeks; in five, if it was 
published by the Blotto University 
Press, 

Out of this asinine comedy grew 
the book clubs, They at least dis- 
pose of some 50 million copies of 
books annually, and their system en- 
courages a certain regularity in book 
consumption, But book clubs are not 
enough, which is why publishers keep 


W 


sentimentalizing over the vanishing 
bookseller, knowing all the time that 
the only source of publishing profits 
is subsidiary rights, nowadays mostly 
book-club adoption. 




















HE SYSTEM of Dr. Tarr and Pro- 

fessor Fether was divine com- 
mon sense in comparison with the 
mechanics of this highly conscious 
and civilized industry. But the most 
astonishing thing about it is that, 
being animated by a deep faith in 
the importance of books, these eco- 
nomic cripples and demented mer- 
chandisers manage to bring out 
nearly every kind of good book that 
the country produces, including 
poetry. Best-sellers and book clubs 
carry the rest. 

In the face of this devotion to cul- 
ture and gambling, criticism is virtu- 
ally reduced to silence. A modest 
author can only murmur the hope 
to lead all “the rest”—the rest and 
not the remainder. And yet, for the 
sake of that same culture a few words 
must be said aloud, 

When publishing really wants to 
become an industry, it will do two 
things—develop a marketing tech- 
nique and encourage technological im- 
provement in book production. Except 
for the autographing party, there has 
scarcely been a new idea in printing 
and publishing since Gutenberg— 
well, since Mergenthaler. Talk to a 
publisher about the absurdity, in 
1957, of handling galleys, and he 
looks as shocked as if you doubted 
the rotundity of the earth. Man can 
split the atom,’ but not that unman- 
ageable sheet of paper; machines can 
be made -to clear the bank balances 


“cei, 


y 
“we 





of a whole city, but the typographical 
errors in our books still have to be 
put in by hand. Where is the elec- 
tronic, high-fidelity book harvester? 
The printers today are to publishing 
what the railroad men are to rail 
transportation—the dead hand. 

The next phase of the revolution 
should occur in the design, format 
and weight of books. American books 
are thick, heavy, ill-proportioned, un- 


attractive. The lettering, the color 


schemes, the “art” on jackets or cov- 
ers are inexcusably commonplace 
when not downright ugly: Compare 
with the native product its English 
edition. A point which is not the 
joke it used to be is that one can 
put two or three English books in 
the shelf space occupied by a single 
American volume. What is more, the 
English book can be held in one 
hand. A modern book should be as 
light and handy and eye-gladdening 
as a package of perfume, and far 
more so than a General Motors car. 
Our book competitions reward con- 
ventional merits and simply perpetu- 
ate a depressing neo-tome-ism. 
Finally, the industry ought to ac- 
cept its role as a business, and seek 
strength instead of being a semi-pro- 
fession with only a half-hearted long- 
ing for power and a taste for demi- 
ethics. The change might begin in 
austerity: cutting out futile gimmicks, 
omitting compulsive lunching, and 
giving up co-authorship. A firm that 
exacted standards of competence and 


completion in work submitted to it 


would not have to mobilize three 
people to put a manuscript into shape, 
thus committing itself to the habit 
of pulling out of shape the other, ac- 
ceptable manuscripts — both opera- 
tions quite unknown to British, 
French, German, Italian, Swiss and 
Scandinavian publishers. 

The manpower thus gained could 
be used in the invention of continu- 
ally new forms of publicity and pro- 
motion—as is done for other prod- 
ucts, The trade proclaims that “every 
book is different,”” but no one would 
know this from the jacket blurbs. 
The reader is not “sold” because he 


is rarely addressed and often jy 
sulted. Why must every author’s hay. 
ried or flirtatious face appear on his 
book's backside? Why must “opip 
ion” copies be sent out, with coy 
letters, to opinionated men (alway The A 
the same) , who either refuse an opin, By Ai 
ion or give one—always the sam’ Houg 
Why, in short, the rigmarole insid 
the trade instead of outside, wher 
it might compete with nylons an/ 
vodka in dazzling the buyer? 

For every book that sells, virtually 
unaided, 5,000 to 10,000 copies, the °"™? 
are surely 25,000 to 30,000 reader} 
The paperbacks prove not only th’ 
small books and low prices bring 
readers, but also that the form of di 
tribution notifies these readers of d 
book’s_ existence. Hence, 
should be thrown in the way of read 
ers and advertised institutionally, ¢ 
masse, in media remote from th} 
purely literary life, until their omni 
presence breaks in on the general day 
dream of unfulfilled desire. For thy 
cheaper books there should be aut - 
matic vending machines everywher stip 
the need for books in the country 
depot being as great as for sta “ 
sandwiches and metallic orangead} 
The suggestion will horrify onl F 
those who have failed to notice thal 
an habitual reader, like an habitud). 
smoker or drinker, will take anythim shat 
rather than not indulge his vice. } | 

(And, speaking of drink, the bod 
industry of the future will have Ww 
either make a special campaigy } shor 
among the . intelligentsia or ms 
package deals with distillers; for thy 
same intellectuals who deplore th} ais 
country’s lack of literary culture s¢] them 
dom buy a book, although they s¢ 
dom go without a drink.) 

These hints toward a reformatio! Vers 
can easily be bettered, transfigured Berle 
by someone with imagination ami Hiss 
knowledge who will care not abou} ,. iat 
books but about business, someom hy, 
who will be esthetically offended b tions 
the miseries of publishing. At the Mr. § 
moment, any change is clearly im- the 5 
possible, and so is the trade; that is weed 
why I think almost any change would 
work, totli 
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' Mr, SCHLESINGER has written a 
le, whe 


lone aed book with every ingredient for a suc- 
9 cess with both scholars and the gen- 
virtual} public. Its well-annotated pages 
ies, ther comprehend passages of absorbing 
 reade narrative interest, graphic portraits, 
only the) and an informed analysis of the sur- 
m bring) #® movements that made up the 
m of de ometican reaction in 1921-29, and 
lers of te slow-growing revolt that suddenly 
gained irresistible force in the crisis 
of reall! 1930-33. His book has an organi- 
nally, ¢ ‘ution which marvelously succeeds 
om a covering a broad canvas while at 
the same time spotlighting many epi- 
oad davt 2488 with vivid, concrete detail. It 
For th 88 evidence of gargantuan reading 
oi ‘in the news, literature and polemics 
reali of the time, of wide delving in manu- 
calli scripts and of conversations with 
or stay any surviving actors on the scene. 
ae Altogether, at first reading it is an 
fy. inesistible book. On a second read- 
tice thal Ne t Btves rise to some doubts and 
habitus questionings; and although its endur- 
mnything ing value is doubtless great, it may be 
ae? ‘that by 1960, when students have 
" {gone over it with microscope and 


he bol satel, it willl look lees satisfactory 
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eal sthan now. Meanwhile, its merits and 
: a "shortcomings may be given a pre- 
',| liminary assay. 
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| It is a story of men, ideas and 
lore to venta 7 ge ag horane 
ture shy © interplay among 





them presented in a kaleidoscopic 
Succession of incidents, speeches and 
senes. It opens with the twilight of 
Versailles, young men like Bullitt, 
Berle, Keynes and Herter in despair, 
Hoover and Smuts walking the Paris 
‘tteets in deep distress; it closes with 
the tramp, bugles and bank proclama- 
ons of Inauguration Day in 1933. 
Mr, Schlesinger has a gift for making 

sardonic epigram, the political 
necdote, the picturesque tableau 
“em significant without artificial 
hotlights. It is remarkable how deft- 
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ly and entertainingly they follow each 
other. 

Hoover signing the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff with six gold pens while the 
ineffable Julius Klein trumpeted, 
“Tt’s great to be a young man today.” 
Dwight Morrow worrying himself to 
death, literally, over the Depression 
while Charley Schwab said. “Just 


grin, keep on working.” Steffens tell- 


ing a San Francisco audience that 
15,000 people had made the Russian 
Revolution, and adding, “Well, there 
are 15,000 people in this hall.” Gar- 
ner applauded by Representative Lew 
Douglas early in 1932 as he left the 
Speaker’s chair to appeal for a sales 
tax. Governor Roosevelt, after a 
dinner of roast duck and jelly, trad- 
ing ideas in his Albany study with 
Moley, Berle and Tugwell. Hoover 
telling the shocked Stimson that he 
would use all the Government ma- 
chinery to gain re-election, for the 
country needed his victory. Roose- 
velt as Presidential candidate saying 
Huey Long was one of the two most 
dangerous men in the United States. 
The other? “Douglas MacArthur.” 

So the book goes, muscular, alert, 
vital, wide-ranging. It scintillates, 
and not many will realize how much 
hard work lies under a page of its 
allusive prose, its swift scene-sketch- 
ing and its apt quotation. 

The portraits for which Mr. 
Schlesinger so frequently pauses are 
virtuoso achievements. His great 
master-canvas depicting the many- 
sided Roosevelt, who matured so 
slowly (“a good fellow with rather 
a soft edge,” said Justice Holmes) 
but who by 1933 brought sure intui- 
tions to the crisis, is subtly done; and 
the perceptive, compassionate, ad- 
miring picture of Eleanor is even 
better. 


He can be mordant. Barney Ba- 
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ruch, trading on his War Industries 
Board success, his wealth and the 
legend of his sagacity (a sagacity not 
very marked when he predicted en- 
during prosperity in 1929 and sup- 
ported Albert Ritchie in 1932), 
inspires the gibe: “His unaffected 
satisfaction with his accomplishments 
had an impersonal quality that re- 
moved it from mere egotism. It was 
as if his career, his success, his wis- 
dom were a kind of national monu- 
ment.” 

He can be gently contemptuous as 
with John J. Raskob. He can be 
fiercely so as with Judge Thayer, 
who put Sacco and Vanzetti to death 
and fawned on newspapermen. He 
can be scathing, as with Mellon— 
Mellon of the cold smile, querulous 
voice and perpetually worried face 
who turned from his fine china and 
beautiful paintings to appoint a 
Treasury tax expert to his personal 
staff to set up tax-avoidance schemes. 

Within the limits he has set him- 
self, Mr. Schlesinger also deals fairly 
well with the ideas of his period. The 
main limitations (there are others) 
are that his study is purely cis- 
Atlantic and begins sharply around 
1918, with a curt backward glance 
at Herbert Croly and Veblen. It is 
on the whole the best study yet made 
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of middle-layer thinking about the 
archaism of Progressive notions, the 
need for a radical new order, and 
the role to be given Government 
planning—thinking, that is, midway 
between journalism and fundamental 
probings. It takes some men and 
books too seriously. That Dewey, 
Croly, Simon Patten, Beard and 
Veblen were true thinkers is clear. 
W. T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 
at least gave a stimulus to thought, 
though the result might be only the 
line that FDR scrawled in their Road 
to Plenty: “Too good to be true. 
You can’t get something for noth- 
ing.” Donald Richberg’s novels, 
however, Rex Tugwell’s crude early 
divagations, and like flotsam seem 
less useful. Their value is, perhaps, 
that they give a comprehensive pic- 
ture. 

Yet, on a second reading of this 
captivating book we close it with 
some doubts. They do not concern 
its expertness, vitality or informative 
value, which are beyond question. 
Nor need we worry much about ob- 
jectivity. Various critics have pointed 
out that, despite its air of scrupulous 
impartiality in places—the many gen- 
erous references to Hoover, the bal- 
anced treatment of Al Smith—it is a 
highly partisan book. Canvassing an 
immense mass of evidence, Mr. 
Schlesinger has picked out incidents 
and quotations that buttress a pre- 
determined pattern, passing over 
equally cogent bits that would weak- 
en his thesis. For example, every- 
body, in the murk, confusions, de- 
spairs and hopes of 1930-33, said 
some foolish and some wise things. 
Mr. Schlesinger shakes his sieve, and 
somehow practically all the foolish 
remarks come out under old-order 
Republican names, all the shrewd re- 
marks under new-order Democratic 
attributions. But this is as pardon- 
able as Macaulay’s Whiggism. 

The fundamental objection is that 
the book, so good on men, ideas and 
events, is not good at all on forces 
and, indeed, neglects forces almost 
entirely. Under the ships, the cap- 
tains, the crews heaved a sea into 
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which Mr. 
plumb-line. 
The serious student of the Great 
Reaction, the Crisis, and the incipient 
years of the Great Depression runs 
at once into some basic questions. 
What were the reasons for the moral, 
economic and political relapse after 
Wilson? To what extent did govern- 
mental inertia and reaction find a 
compensation in the constructive 
business and _ institutional achieve- 
ments of the decade? (For, as 
Hoover has insisted, some large eco- 
nomic and cultural advances were 
made.) What was the central nature 
of the crisis that overtook the Ameri- 
can economy in 1930-33—financial. 
industrial or commercial? What in 
this period was the relation between 
world finance and American finance. 
the European economy and_ the 
American economy, and how much 
of the final malady began abroad as 
an inevitable after-shock of the Great 
War? If we look abroad, out of what 
economic and ideological develop- 
ments sprang the workable ideas that 
Maynard Keynes gave the New Deal, 
so much more important in the long 
run than the unworkable ideas that 
Richberg and Tugwell gave it? 
These are questions that cannot be 
answered without a searching in- 
inquiry into economic and _ social 
forces; and Mr. Schlesinger proposes 
no answers, for he does not even 
begin to inquire into these forces. 
Revolution is a word that comes 
readily to the pens of the writers he 
quotes. But revolutions occur in the 
foundations and not on the surface— 
otherwise they are not truly revolu- 
tions. This book is more brilliant in 
some ways than Hippolyte Taine’s 
work on the old order in France; it 
at least has more journalistic bril- 
liance. The Rooseveltian revolution 
may yet seem, in the long run, nearly 
as important for stable America as 
the Revolution of Mirabeau and 
Robespierre was for unstable France. 
But anyone who lays Schlesinger 
and Taine side by side will see that 
Taine is preoccupied with forces, and 
those of a fundamental nature are 


Schlesinger drips no 








searchingly analyzed, while Schi« 
inger deals rather with the collisiox 
and explosions produced by foro 
Primarily a history, this volun 
the first of a series, makes too grey 
a concession to biography. It jp 
cludes a biographical interruption j 
the historical narrative, the long x 
tion entitled “The Happy Warrior 
which gives an account of Rooseveli 
birth, education, early political af 
reer, work as Assistant Secretary ( 
the Navy, and Governorship. It i 
well done and highly interesting, buf 
offers few essential additions to whi) 20V 
Mr. Schlesinger’s Harvard colleagu), this 
Frank Freidel, has so well told us ij) mat 
his multi-volumed biography no ides 
well under way. We could well ey #6 
change these 70 pages, or most dy Pr 
them, for equal space given to ap A 
analysis of the forces of the time. |) 5 
Such an analysis would have hay 
an additional value in that it woulh Cat 
have done something to correct thy int 
partisan quality of Mr. Schlesinger 
volume. We lack, for example, # 
really thorough study of the immens : 
difficulties, the fearfully comply 
problems faced by Mr. Hoover; anif 
equally, a thorough anaiysis of th 
arms he took up against his sea of 
troubles. Fumbling, inept. tardy, uy 
imaginative as he was, the unhapp’ bo 
Chief Executive did do much. Wy 
would welcome a fuller, fairer efor) 
to resolve the problem stated by *° 
William Allen White: whether he wa) 
the last of the old or the first of thy * 
new Presidents. Even the RFC get}, ™ 
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a brief narrative rather than |) Ti! 
searching analysis. The fact is tha ca 
peoples, governments, rulers were it} “™ 
the grip of forces which few ther of 
could clearly see, much less under} fo 
stand, and whose blind, gigantic ané of 
often pitiless operation would nov} © 
better repay scrutiny than the detail . 
of the Chicago convention. be 

But let us be grateful to Mr " 
Schlesinger for a distinguished book | ™ 
which all literate folk can read with fu 
pleasure, and all intelligent citizens 
with profit. It introduces a series of " 
volumes from which we shall expe . 


much. 
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The Fall. 
Albert Camus. 
Knopf. 147 pp. $3.00. 


Tue Fatt is Albert Camus’s best 
novel yet. The fault which has marred 
this fine writer’s other works, a cer- 
tain abstractness that thins out the 
fictional density of his stories, is still 
present here, but because this short 
novel is entirely a drama of an idea 
this lack of fictional density does not 
matter so much. The ideas, or rather 
idea—for there is only one—gener- 
ates enough human ambiguities to 
provide its own density. 

A novel of ideas fails if it could 
be written without loss as an essay. 
or even written as an essay at all. 
Camus could hardly turn this story 
into an essay, for I am not sure that 
he himself knows what he wants to 
say in a purely expository sense about 
his subject. The novelist has let his 
idea have free play, and the reader 
has at the end to draw his own con- 
clusion, for the idea here is ambigu- 
ous as life itself and not a mere ex- 
pository skeleton. Thus, though the 
book is a dialectical monologue 
throughout, it retains the necessary 
density of fiction, is, in short, a real 
story, gripping and suspenseful. 

The narrator is a former French 
lawyer, now down and out and haunt- 
ing the waterfront of Amsterdam. In 
his past career, he had been an advo- 
cate of humanitarian causes, a very 
successful legal defender of the rights 
of the underprivileged and the un- 
fortunate, enjoying thus the esteem 
of his whole social world as a noble 
soul. Women loved him, and he was 
immensely successful as a_ lover. 
More than any approval by others, 
however, he basked in the warmth of 
his own self-esteem: He was success- 
ful at anything he turned his hand to, 
or so he was convinced, and though 
he had some faults (principally his 
love of women) he was after all 
4 good man. His story is the crack-up. 
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Ambiguities of Guilt. 


Reviewed by William Barrett 


Professor of philosophy, New York 
University; contributor, “Partisan Review” 


gradual but inexorable, of this glit- 
tering and idealized image of himself 
—a fall not from innocence but from 
the illusion of innocence. 

With a few oblique touches, Camus 
wonderfully sets the scene of the 
Dutch waterfront with its bars, ca- 
nals, dykes and the steaming fog of 
the Zuider Zee, all suggesting the 
murky overcast of an Inferno. (At 
the end, there is the suggestion not 
only of Hell but that the narrator is 
the Devil himself, the corruptor of 
every good motive, talking.) As a 
tale of the loss of honor, the novel 
recalls Conrad’s Lord Jim, which 
Camus in a conversation reported in 
the New York Times has mentioned 
as a kind of model. There could 
hardly be two more different writers: 
With Conrad the code is fixed and 
given, and the narrative moves on 
haltingly among the concrete details 
which are alone in question; while 
with Camus, a considerably lesser 
talent as a novelist, the code itself is 
in question and the adventures of the 
novel are all among questionable 
lights and shadows of its own ideas. 
As a stylist, Conrad remains always 
the old Polish seaman fumbling amid 
the densities of the English language 
for le mot juste, while Camus writes 
the limpid and tidy prose of French 
classicism. (Among contemporary 
French writers, it is rather interesting 
to observe that it should be this North 
African, a native of Algiers, who 
has attempted to keep alive the classi- 
cal form of the French novel with its 
lucid and economical style, while so 
many of the writers of metropolitan 
France have gone off in the direction 
of making pastiches of the American 
novel.) To re-read Lord Jim after 
The Fall is to realize how completely 
Conrad dwelt in the simplicities of 
the Edwardian age. 
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JAMES THURBER, one of America’s 
great stylists, whose most recent book 
is Fables For Our Time, says: 


*¢T seem to have collected dictionaries, 
from Cassell’s Latin to the thirteen 
volumes of the O.E.D., but none has 
a more special value than Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. It is an important contribution 
to the American language. I keep try- 
ing to catch mistakes or omissions in 
its coverage of our slang, and almost 
invariably fail. The other day I looked 
for a certain definition of ‘bug.’ It 
was there, concise and correct, ‘a de- 
fect, as in a machine.’” 
The name Webster clone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 


of this kind. Visit your bookseller 
and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW |WORLD 
DICTIONARY 
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1,760 pages 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 
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The hero’s crack-up begins with a 
very tiny incident: One night in the 
street, he hears laughter behind him 
and feels suddenly that it is directed 
at himself. He begins to be just a 
little unsure of himself. Then one 
night, crossing a bridge over the 
Seine, he sees a young girl at the 
railing, a bit later hears the sound of 
a body falling into the water but does 
not jump in to save her. Thereafter, 
he becomes plagued by guilt at this 
failure to act, and he begins to ques- 
tion his own “good” motives every- 
where. 

What have his celebrated liberal 
virtues been—his pleadings for the 
widowed and orphaned—but means 
to gratify the vanity of his own self- 
esteem? He begins to sniff the odor 
of guilt everywhere behind the mask 
of social virtue, and in the end ruins 
himself as a lawyer because he has 
come.to believe justice is impossible: 
No man is innocent enough to judge 
any other man guilty. He becomes 
possessed by another calling, to go 
everywhere and tell his story like the 
Ancient Mariner—not with the sim- 
ple motive of doing penance and in- 
structing in virtue like Coleridge’s 
hero, but in order to implicate his 
hearer in his guilt, to make every 
man he talks to convinced of his 
own rottenness. 

In this simple summation, Camus’s 
story seems to be driving at a pretty 
straightforward and by now fairly 
familiar idea, which the French exis- 
tentialists took up from Dostoyevsky: 
“Each is guilty toward each for 
everything.” Dostoyevsky, of course, 
had understood this primordial and 
universal guilt in terms of his own 
Christian mysticism: We are all mem- 
bers of one body in Christ and there- 
fore bound to each other in suffering 
and love. In his existential philoso- 
phy, Sartre had attempted to give a 
more rational accounting for the 
idea: The existence of evil anywhere 
in the world posits guilt within my 
own existence, even if in the external 
and social sense I am not at all to 
blame for that evil, since it is always 

possible that I am not doing enough 


to alleviate this evil. If I feel sup 
that I am doing all I can, I am q. 
ready guilty of a smug and eay 
conscience. 

Dostoyevsky’s idea is thus perfed. 
ly acceptable apart from any rej. 


gious mysticism, though one mus §* 


separate this kind of original and 
universal guilt from the positive and 
actual guilt that I am bound to fed 
for specific acts of my own doing or 
omission. The existence of concen. 
tration camps anywhere in the world 
must, so long as I retain human feel. 


ings at all, give me an uneasy con} 
science; but this guilt is not the} 
same as I ought to feel were I an/ 
actual executioner. To obliterate the | 
distinction is to make ordinary prac: | 
tical life impossible and even, even- | 


tually, to lose the sense of moral 
discrimination altogether. 

The error of the liberal mind, 
which never doubts its own virtues, is 


to deny universal guilt and thus end | 


by becoming morally crass; on the 
other hand, it is the error of a kind 
of murky and confused transcend. 
entalism to deny that it makes no 
difference who is victim and who 
executioner since all are bound in the 
web of universal guilt. So long as 
there is evil anywhere in the world, 
to be human is to be guilty in the 
innermost depths of one’s being; but 
in one’s living one has to struggle on 
with the everyday legal and moral 
notion of responsibility for acts that 


lie only within one’s own province. — 


Camus’s novel, contrary to a good 
many comments I have seen and 
heard about it, reinforces the neces- 
sity of this distinction. The dialectical 
movement of the book, in fact, turns 
the idea of guilt into its opposite, 
which is total irresponsibility. I do 
not know whether Camus had this 
idea in mind, but it is so plainly 
there in his pages that it seems to me 
to require no very fancy “interpreta- 
tion” to get it out. 

This meaning is reinforced, more 
over, if one reads the present novel 
in the context of Camus’s last book of 
essays, The Rebel, whose central mes- 
sage was precisely the necessity of 
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rawing limits everywhere in the hu- 
nan situation. The narrator, Jean- 

paptiste Clamence (he is not giving 
; perfec. is right name, he tells us, and quite 
ny rel rightly for he has no identity), ob- 
ne muy Fextves NO principle of limitation or 
nal ang pdegree in his acknowledgement of 
tive and wniversal guilt, and it thus becomes 
1 to fed fin his hands an instrument of evil by 
which he can corrupt the motive for 
any good deed. He demands an im- 
possible purity of motive for a really 
good deed, and not finding it he de- 
cares each man as wicked as the 
next. Morally speaking, he would 


loing or 
concen: 
e world 
1an feel. 
isy con- 
not the 


have been a better man had he con- 
tinued performing his noble acts out 
of vanity. The impurity of human 
motives (if we dig deep enough) is 
as inalienable a fact as is the cor- 
responding physical fact that such 
things as health or beauty are found- 
ed upon physical processes of putre- 
faction. 
In one sense, then, Camus’s theme 
is as old as Protestant theology: No 
man is justified in the sight of God— 
though at the same time some men 
are surely better than others. In an- 
other sense, the theme is strictly con- 


temporary and falls in line with 
Camus’s indictment in The Rebel of 
the horrifying tendency of modern 
history to give certain abstractions an 
unlimited and unrestricted power 
over life itself. So the Marxist, ad- 
dicted to the abstract principle that 
the end justifies the means, co- 
operates without a twinge in the 
slaughter of millions of people. And 
so, too, a certain kind of moral fa- 
naticism, utilizing the abstract idea 
of the universality of guilt, becomes 
the guise of the Prince of Darkness 
himself. 
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us end 
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in the 
mg as 
world, 
in the 
g; but 
gle on ) Draper, and his opening volume has 
moral | set a standard that the other con- 
s that | tributors will be hard put to equal. 
vince. | If the problem of the former par- 
good | | ticipant j is to re-examine his assump- 
_ and | tions and turn the searchlight into his 
neces- } OWN spirit, the problem of the aca- 
ctical | demic historian in dealing with a 
turns | Movement whose real life is largely 
osite, | lived underground, whose major de- 
I do | ‘isions are those least likely to be 
this | Committed to paper, and whose docu- 
ainly } "ents are elaborate doubletalk or 
ome | “Byzantine” factional disputation, is 
reta- that nothing but false trails and mys- 
tification are yielded by. the normal 
nore- } methods of textual inquiry. 

rovel Be that as it may, Mr. Draper has 
ok of =} had no trouble coming to terms with 
mes- | his own prepossessions and has ac- 
y of f omplished miracles of research in 


Tals is the opening work in a series 
under the auspices of the Fund for 
the Republic that will attempt to re- 
cord the story of American Commu- 
nism and assess its influence on 
American life. When the studies were 
being planned, it was, laid down as a 
principle that no one who had once 
been a Communist should participate. 
Fortunately, the sponsors reversed 
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turning up obscure and fugitive docu- 
ments, in deciphering their underly- 
ing meanings, in extracting with un- 
erring judgment the key sentences 
from kilometer-long pronouncements, 
in assessing the conflicting versions 
of events which are by their nature 
rooted in conflict, in bringing to life 
all the key actors, in relating docu- 
ments and personalities to whatever 
was happening in this country and in 
the Comintern, and in organizing this 
bulky, cryptic and refractory mate- 
rial into a balanced, significant and 
eminently readable story. In short, it 
is the reviewer's pleasure to report 
one of those events as rare in aca- 
demic circles as outside of them: the 
writing of an original and satisfying 
historical study and the birth of a 
historian. 


AS ONE who had spent his youth 
in the Communist movement of 
the 1930s, Mr. Draper’s real problem 
was not, as cliché thinking pictures 
it, that of overcoming possible parti- 
san feeling, but something at once 
more difficult and of more serious 
intellectual import. The party he 
knew by experience was a monolithic 
party, unanimous in all matters, con- 


scious that it was an American 
agency of the Kremlin, accustomed 
to weathervane reversals with every 
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under the most unlikely circum- 
stances (such as bidding Brooklyn 
trolley-car strikers to “broaden and 
deepen their strike into mass action 
and armed insurrection”). regarded 
prison and persecution as a badge of 
honor. scorned to plead the Fifth 
Amendment, and looked forward to 
the prisoners’ dock as a public forum 
from which to proclaim their pro- 
gram of revolution. In this, too, the 
Communist movement has moved full 
circle. 

It was the raids on anti-war move- 
ments, along with a total misconcep- 
tion of Lenin’s attitude toward war, 
which drove so many ardent pacifists 
to come to terms with the idea of 
revolution as the road to peace. But 
for once Mr. Draper’s interpretative 
imagination falters. Though he mar- 
shals well all the evidence, he does 
not quite trust it to convince him that 
it was the upsurge of the anti-war 
movement in 1916 and 1917 that first 
swelled Wilson’s vote in 1916, then 
Hillquit’s in 1917. It was this wave 
of pacifism that wrote the St. Louis 
anti-war resolution, flooded the So- 
cialist party with new, inexperienced, 
headstrong individuals, formed its 
left wing, and contributed the princi- 
pal purely American element to the 
Communist party. Today. for all the 
“peace” that is forever on their lips, 
pacifist Communists are as hard to 
imagine as are high-spirited rebels 
who talk back to the Kremlin. 


7... ABLE historian has called 
these new-baked American 
Communists “burlesque Bolsheviki.” 
Indeed, there is something faintly 
comic in the spectacle of Louis 
Fraina’s recruiting Red Guards (500 
at a single meeting) to fight Lenin’s 
war against Germany at the very 
moment when Lenin was signing 
away half of Russia to get a separate 
peace. There is comedy in the unend- 
ing process of fission and fusion in 
which all the headstrong, shibboleth- 
ridden groups negotiated for unity. 
each time spawning several new rival 
Communist parties with the accom- 
panying “fall-out” of additional hun- 
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dreds or thousands of disgusted mem- 
bers. There is something wryly amus- 
ing, too, about their worship of the 
Bolsheviks because they imagined 
that Lenin and Trotsky were carry- 
ing out cherished American radical 
formulae. Mr. Draper misses none of 
the entertaining detail as he relates 
the story deadpan and with the un- 
derlying seriousness which it merits 
because of Communism’s real and po- 
tential place in the world. 

His story ends on this note, too, 
as he follows the first voluntary and 
self-abasing submission to a Moscow 
envoy who comes to enforce the unity 
American Communists are unable to 
achieve by themselves, and to over- 
come the vigorous “quacking of the 
goose caucus” bent on saving the 
underground from liquidation as 
other geese once saved the Capitol. 
He follows to the end, too, the die- 
hard undergrounders, until at last 
even his excavating zeal can no 
longer pursue the trail of a Lettish 
group around Boston that buried 
themselves so deep that the best of 
archaeologists cannot find the site 
or traces of their “party.” 

This carries his study of “the roots 
of American Communism” to the au- 
tumn of 1922, when the movement 
has been unified and won legality and 
has about completed the process 
which “transformed it from the latest 
expression of American radicalism to 
the American appendage of a Rus- 
sian revolutionary power.” “Nothing 
else so important,” he concludes, 
“ever happened to it again.” 

As he continues his story, he may 
find that this “transformation” was 
still to go through a number of sig- 
nificant stages. In a second volume, 
Mr. Draper plans to carry his ac- 
count up to 1945. If he shows the 
same mastery of the materials and 
their presentation that his first vol- 
ume exhibits, it is likely to become 
the definitive history of American 
Communism. In any case, every stu- 
dent of Communism is already deeply 
in Mr. Draper’s debt for having done 
this definitive job on the formative 
period. 
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THIs enormous anthology contains 
about 45 selections, a half-dozen sec- 
tions of further readings, and two 
introductions (taking different posi- 
tions) by the two editors. It turns 
out that almost everything has been 
said about popular culture or mass 
culture, on all possible sides of all 
possible dividing lines: It.is new, it 
is old, it is only somewhat new. It is 
bad for people, it is good for people, 
we don’t know. It is caused by democ- 
racy, it is caused by technology. it is 
caused by America, it is caused by 
nothing in particular (since it has 
always been there). It destroys high 
culture, it supplies high culture with 
new vitality, it is irrelevant to high 
culture. It feeds off high culture, it is 
a totally new creation unrelated to 
high culture. 

Most of the contributors to Mass 
Culture are sociologists, though there 
are also psychologists, literary and 
art critics, philosophers and journal- 
ists. The only conceivably relevant 
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discipline that is slighted is history. 
Then there are Americans and Ger- 
mans—that is to say, those who, re- 
gardless of nationality, act as Ger- 
man and American academicians are 
supposed to act. The Americans are 
very good at telling one how many 
hours people spend with books, mag- 
azines, television, etc. and what per- 
centage of the output of these media 
deal with this or that subject, but 
feel helpless about saying just what 
it means; the Germans are wonderful 
at telling us just what it means but 
are sometimes too silly to be quite 
convincing. 

One of the most popular ideas 
about what it means is that it is de- 
signed, consciously or unconsciously, 
to degrade the masses and keep them 
happy with their lot under capital- 
ism. Actually, not many writers in 
this book defend this position, largely 
because it is so hard to reconcile this 
theory with what we know to be the 
real motivations of the people who 
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create and market mass culture, One 
of the writers cannot help asking him. 
self: “Is such a sinister effect of the 
hidden message of television known 
to those who control, plan, write and 
direct shows?” The answer is, clear 


ly, no—the interest of those who pro- | 
duce and market mass culture is to | 
make a living, not to corrupt the 


masses. 


The dynamic element in the whole | 


development of mass culture, I think, 
is neither the system of capitalism as 
such nor the existence of the new 
technical media. It is, rather, the 
existence of new audiences. If one 


can imagine some or all of these | 


media in existence at the court of 
Louis XIV, one still cannot envisage, 
as a direct result, two distinct cul- 


tural levels—one in which Moliere | 


and Racine, Couperin and Lully set 


the norms, and one equivalent to our | 


popular culture. Indeed, as the BBC 


Third Program demonstrates, there / 


is no necessary incompatibility be 


tween “high culture” and the new | 


media. It has been argued (most ef- 
fectively by T. W. Adorno) that clas- 


sical music performed over the radio | 


changes its character and has quite 
a different impact on the listener 
from that originally intended. The 
same could be said for plays trans- 
formed into movies, and perhaps 
even for classic books printed in soft 
covers and displayed among modern 
novels, Westerns and detective stories. 

Some transformation, however, is 
always inevitable in works of art. To 
shift Bach from a Leipzig church to 
a modern concert hall, to replace 
18th-century instruments with mod- 
ern ones is obviously to change the 
experience—and to move paintings 
from palace walls to museum walls 
is probably to change their esthetic 
impact, too. Is the further change in- 
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troduced by performing music over 
the radio, or reproducing the paint- 
ing in a print, of a different order 
from that made inevitable by the pas- 
sage of centuries? I think not. 

The mass media, then, as such, 
need not affect the level of taste. 
What, then, of capitalism—the fact 
that cultural products are produced 
for a market and sold at a profit? 
This, too, by itself, need not affect 
the level of taste. The important ques- 
tion is who buys and who sells cul- 
ture. Dutch merchants of the 17th 
century seemed to have a taste for 
excellent paintings, English middle- 
class people in the 19th century had 
a taste for very good novels, German 
aristocrats in the 18th century liked 
good music—and they paid for these 
products. The formal situation was 
not different from that which pre- 


r, the | Yails today in America—the differ- 


ence, to my mind the essential differ- 
ence, is in the audience and what it 
demands. 

The audience for culture is today 
much larger, owing to mass literacy; 


of the past, since it controls as great 
financial resources. Its size does in- 
troduce new elements. Certainly the 
possibility of manipulating it exists, 
but in democratic countries the de- 
sire is not to manipulate it (except 
in the insignificant area of preference 
for one brand or another) but to find 
out what pleases it. Traditional mo- 
tality can scarcely keep the producers 
of popular culturé in bounds in their 
frantic effort to find something more 
pleasing to more people. They have 
no prejudices against high culture, 
either the products of the past or 
those being created today—it is a 
simple pragmatic matter, it seems, of 
Shakespeare not pulling as well as 
some contemporary hack. Everything 
is on Shakespeare’s side—he costs 
nothing, he has prestige, everyone has 
heard of him, etc. He just doesn’t 
work; that is, the mass audience 
finds something else preferable. 

It is only natural that it is in a 
country where the prestige of high 
culture is lowest and where rational 
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procedures are applied in business 
with the least restraint from tradi- 
tional methods that mass culture 
should have developed on such a 
broad scale. Yet, we can easily dem- 
onstrate, by pointing to Russia, that 
it is neither capitalism nor American 
culture that explains the powerful in- 
fluence of mass culture. The same 
technical media that we have exist 
in the USSR, but their content is dic- 
tated by the masters of the state; if 
Stalin had so wished, the Russians 
would have heard only Bach and 
Schoenberg. The evidence, however, 
is overwhelming that, given a free 
choice, the Russians would choose 
American movies, American musi- 
cals, American-type fiction, American 
popular music—all those forms of 
mass culture that have. been created, 
without traditional restraint and with- 
out ulterior motives, to please the 
masses. 

It is very hard for people to give 
the mass audience so large a role 
in the creation of culture, even though 
Tocqueville and Ortega y Gasset 
(both represented in this collection) 
saw that here—and not in technology 
or capitalism—was the nub of the 
matter. All our prejudices prevent us 
from seeing the masses as active. 
And so Mr. Rosenberg, who explicitly 
rejects the “conspiracy” theory of 
mass culture, nevertheless writes: 
“Before man can transcend himself, 
he is being dehumanized. Before he 
can elevate his mind, it is being dead- 
ened.” If man is capable of tran- 
scending himself, of elevating him- 
self, why should he not be capable 
of dehumanizing himself, deadening 
his mind? And yet it is natural to 
think that these awful things are 
done to the masses, that they do not 
do them to themselves. 

At least as widely discussed as the 
origins of mass culture has been the 
question of its impact on high cul- 
ture—both that of the past and that 
which claims to be related to the 
main cultural traditions, On this sub- 
ject, one of the most enlightening 
contributions in this book is the long 
essay of Ernest Van den Haag, which 
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actually touches on the whole range 
of problems raised by mass culture 
and does so with consistent intelli- 
gence and often with brilliance. Van 
den Haag argues that, despite democ- 
racy—which permits anyone to create 
in any way he wishes, even though it 
does not guarantee that he will find 
an audience—high culture must be 
adversely affected by mass culture. 
For one thing, high culture has been 
made peripheral in society: Not only 
do the greater financial rewards go 
to the creators of mass culture, but, 
more important, the cultural tastes 
of élites are satisfied by the new mass 
culture more than by high culture. 

It must have mattered to artists that 
the most powerful figures in society 
once sought out the best of them and 
showered them with gifts and facili- 
ties for creation. Of course, we have 
forgotten many of these once favored 
artists. But it is surprising how many 
of the figures in the history of art 
that we recognize today as great 
worked under the patronage of the 
great in the world. Kings and Popes 
competed for the services of Leo- 
nardo and Michelangelo—it is not 
on record that Roosevelt, Stalin, Hit- 
ler or Churchill had any interest in 
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meeting Picasso (even though two of 
the four were painters) . 

In the past, in short, it was taken 
for granted that greatness in art 
meant greatness in the world—and 
since artists are men, too, this could 
not but have influenced them. Today, 
there is no such assurance. As Van 
den Haag points out, the taste of the 
leading men of society is that of the 
large majority of society that mass 
culture tries to please. “High art” 
becomes peripheral to the centers of 
power and wealth, and because it is 
peripheral it becomes peculiar. (On 
this subject, Clement Greenberg’s es- 
say on “Avant-garde Culture and 
Kitsch” is still the most interesting. ) 

In short, power and culture have 
become divorced, and this is perhaps 
the first time in the history of art 
that this has happened. In the past, 
not only were the most powerful 
states generally the most creative, but 
their rulers usually played an impor- 
tant role in seeking out and encour- 
aging the best writers and artists. 
Today, the world’s leading élites, 
insofar as they can be identified— 
and the point holds whether we think 
of American big business, or the 
Communist rulers of Russia and 
China—no longer have any special 
relation to art, aside from that of the 
ordinary consumer of mass culture. 

In any long historical perspective, 
it seems inconceivable that the high 
arts can regain their central position 
in society, and we are inevitably led 
to consider whether the mass arts 
are so completely without virtue as 
most of their critics insist. Their vir- 
tues are hard to discover. Leslie 
Fiedler speaks of the vitality of low- 
brow “art forms” like comic books, 
David Riesman of the psychological 
subtlety of middlebrow art forms like 
movies. Jazz and detective stories, of 
course, have their defenders among 
the highbrows. Conceivably the age 
of democratic culture will in time 
make its own contributions to the 
history of art, and the present retreat 
of high culture into islands of 
peculiarity marks the end of only 
one phase. 
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HERE Is the fourth but first-pub- 
lished volume of the collected works 
of Paul Valéry in English—an Eng- 
lish, alas, not up to the standard set 
by Malcolm Cowley in his translation 
‘of Variety. Whoever reads these 
dialogues in translation will have to 
take what pleasure he can from the 
ideas alone; the magnificence of the 
style is gone, and without it the 
thought of Valéry hardly seems ade- 
quate to the greatness of his reputa- 
tion. (This is meant as a criticism not 
of Valéry but of his translator, for, 
‘rightly or wrongly, Valéry never be- 
lieved that thought had any power 
apart from its expression.) In any 
case, we now have the famous dia- 
logues Eupalinos, or the Architect 
and Dance and the Soul, as well as 
several lesser works in dialogue form 
‘brought together in English in one 
volume. I wonder what a young gen- 
‘eration of readers will make of them. 

For my part, I must say that the 
dialogue on architecture, reread after 
twenty years, did not seem to me this 
time the masterpiece that Denis Sau- 
rat says it is; and yet, the first time 
read it enchanted me. Has the work 
‘grown old already? Or was the origi- 
nal reader of it too young? There is 
yet another possibility: that men over 
40 cannot be trusted to pass judg- 
ment on what once filled them with 
‘enthusiasm. Who can judge his own 
‘youth? I am assuming, though, that 
this is not the case, and that Eupa- 
linos, or the Architect and the other 
dialogues here assembled are not 
among the masterworks of modern 
writing, as are, indubitably, certain 
of Valéry’s poems: and his great es- 
says on Leonardo and Mallarmé. 

But one cannot talk about any work 
of Paul Valéry without speaking di- 
rectly of the maker himself. For 
everything Valéry wrote he conceived 


a6 


The Self-Made Self 


The Collected Works of Paul Valéry. Volume 4: Dialogues. 
Translated by William McCausland Stewart. 


of as a means toward making himself 
capable of writing “something else” 
—this “something else” was never 
defined and so could never be 
achieved, but we should not fall into 
the error of identifying Valéry with 
what he actually produced or reduc- 
ing the value of his effort to the sum 
of his accomplishments. What is most 
important about Valéry is the nature 
of his enterprise. 

This, commenced at the outset of 
the century, was one of the most radi- 
cal of our time. His aim was to utilize 
the art of poetry as a means of self- 
transformation, and to exchange the 
givenness of his natural endowment 
for poetry for some superior talent 
made by him. Noting that the first 
line of a poem is often dictated by 
inspiration, and that the problem of 
the practicing poet is to produce lines 
of a quality equal to the dictated 
ones, Valéry asked himself: What 
if one were to train oneself to be af- 
fected by nothing in nature, society 
or history but only by these dictated 
lines of magical power? What if one 
were to aim consciously at being the 
effect of one’s own poetry, and to 
write poems not as ends but as a 
means toward being further influ- 
enceable by the chance lines that 
dawned in one’s brain? 

Such questions may have occurred 
to other poets. What is remarkable 
about Valéry is that he asked them 
not with words alone but with his 
life, with his life as a poet. 

Not to be just another author, but 
to be the author of himself—nothing 
less than this was involved in Valéry’s 
project. So it was an atheistic proj- 
ect, and in the most radical sense of 
that word. “The simple soul,” wrote 
Dante, “issues from the hand of 
God.” The simplified soul of Paul 


Valéry would issue from his own 
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poetic laboratory, where it would 
handled only by poetic instrume 
sterilized in the fire of the m 
extreme critical consciousness, 
But what would this self, this negghat ph 
self, be like? It would not be a mo 
self or a social self; it would not pitti 
capable of love, hatred or indigngRerum 
tion; it would be French—by acapt thins 
dent. What would it be capable olfpapable 
Of producing poems, in the fingizing | 
place, and, perhaps even more impoghrowin 
tant, of being susceptible to the refnjpuage’ 
ing influence of these poems, of haghis eff 
ing no other environment than idgreation 
own poems, of being non-existent ophice 
that is to say, bored—when in contagguires 
with anything else. Everything in tp 
natural world would become a syn} 
bol of its own verbal process 
Valéry did not’ aim, like certain ® 
the Romantics, at a sincere hump 
consciousness masked behind an arlij 
ficial rhetoric; he wanted to reduf 
everything humanly simple to thy 
role of veil and cover for the om) 
true sincerity, rhetoric, a rhetorij 
which, whatever it said, would mean} 
“I am nothing but rhetoric.” i 
Such was the dream of the younfprat 
Valéry in the late 1890s. What fo 








would find it interesting. While I dof 
not believe that Valéry ever suc 
ceeded in writing poems equal to the} bast 
very greatest poems of Hugo, Baude 
laire and Mallarmé, he did produce #}™e 
work which yet is not inferior t 
theirs. They are poets; Valéry is # 
meta-poet. Meta-poetry is his ow! 
invention, and in an age when ethics 
has become meta-ethics, the theater 
(with Pirandello) meta-theater, and 
the philosophical study of languagé 
has led directly to the treatment of 
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ialanguage, certainly Valéry’s 
sievement is a notable and original 
. However disdainful his pose, his 
fort was in line with the main trend 

the age. 
Valery sometimes affected a con- 
mptuous attitude toward philsophy. 
a matter of fact, he began to read 
Would philosophy only toward the end of his 
strumenife, when he had already formed his 
the mfeading ideas. He has been called a 
ess, hilosophical poet. Yet, he denied 
, this ngffhat philosophy has any particular 
€ a monielation to poetry and even remarked 
Id not Wpittily about Lucretius that “De 
indigngRerum Natura is against the nature 
—by acapf things.” I should say that he was 
able offgapable neither of forming or criti- 
the fingfizing philosophical notions, nor of 
re impomghrowing light in philosophical lan- 
the refinjguage on the thought of others. But 
, Of hayhis effort to get behind the act of 


more. philosophical kind of thinking 
to (if I can be pardoned the expres- 
sion) originate. 

But to come back to the dialogue 


on Eupalinos. Here, perhaps, Valéry . 


appears at his very worst. His con- 
structivist esthetics will seem to many 
banal, and the Socrates who pro- 
pounds it is theatrical and papier- 
maché, disappointingly like the 
Grecian horses in Chirico’s paintings. 
There is only one moment when the 
dialogue comes alive, when Socrates 
speculates on what he might have 
been as an architect: What would the 
Platonic dialectic have been in stone? 


Naturally, on any question touching . 


on the possible Valéry could speak 
with authority and feeling. The man 
who created his very self must have 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
possible, a knowledge certainly worth 





than igfreation was a profoundly philo- quite as much as the most shrewdly 
xistent-fyophical one. If to be original re- conceived and_ logically argued 
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the on: Noke, Enctanp The Dynasts (this was broken into 
rheto | uRING 1957 so far, the most sig- parts that respected Hardy’s inten- . 
J meanjLJ nificant cultural event has: been tion, since the whole took more than 


the truncation of BBC’s Third Pro- 
» younfptam, the only persistently mature 
hat fol/tadio network in the world. If all the 
ars wa| Hest independent publishers fail and 
tion off@4 magazines decide to publish only 
| singh) vhat will sell as securely as soap, 
shoever}"his will be a greater disaster. Noth- 
le I doping else short of total abolition can 
x suc} be, for the Third Program has un- 
|to thep abashedly presented the best music, 
Baude § the best drama and the best talks for 
duce ¢} ore than ten years—as if Matthew 
ior to}Amold were as important as Colin 
y is af Vilson, 
; own} It has not mattered whether the 
ethics }"Mposer, the talker or the dramatist 
heater }"8 “unknown” or long dead and 
r, and mous, nor has it mattered how 
guage ng the never-interrupted production 
ent of fakes, The Oresteia, Venus Observed, 
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twelve hours), the first Chinese novel. 
Thomas Mann talking for an hour 
about Bernard Shaw, the first Eng- 
lish production of the Auden-Stravin- 
sky opera The Rake, novelists on 
novels they didn’t finish, known or 
unknown poets reading their poems, 
Gilbert Murray on Suez—these ran- 
dom pickings suggest the value of 
what now is to disappear in part, 
what may disappear entirely if BBC 
decides to treat its 50,000 regular 
Third Program listeners as the mi- 
nority that wants good radio is treat- 
ed throughout most of the United 
States. 

The argument for cutting time is 
familiar to Americans who have 
fought for mature radio. Audience 
Research reports that only one-tenth 
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vf 1 per cent of the population listen 
as compared to the 20 to 30 per cent 
who permit the more conventional 
TV and radio programs to enter their 
eyes or ears. Duty to the taxpayers 
who support BBC; frequent “unsuit- 
able” material on the Third; much 
that would read better than it listens; 
repeats of such stuff as the year’s 
new poets. If we substitute advertis- 
ers for taxpayers, these same argu- 
ments have scuttled the best in Amer- 
ican radio and TV. 

Once one starts talking about the 
unsuitable, as the United States Su- 
preme Court to its honor knows, 
where does one stop? Once one starts 
to put first the potentially intelligent. 
actually undeveloped, majority, the 
minority of the thoughtful and in- 
formed become as underprivileged as 
the American colonists were under 
George III. Without denying comics 
or television, the healthy society 
should nurture its majority; at the 
same time, it should guard jealously 
the minority’s right to continue and 
further the pleasures of thoughtful- 
ness and sensitivity. England has 
had, and I hope will continue to have, 
such a society—though there are lit- 


erally thousands who have been 
alarmed into unionizing for the de- 
fense of the Third Program. 

Of course, it is possible for the 
British mind to live by the printed 
word alone, as it usually must, too, 
in the United States. Isolated, in deep 
country, in a village of twenty houses, 
one pub and a grocery store, my wife 
and I make do very well. Though we 
must walk two miles to a bus to 
Oxford and rarely get there or to 
three-hour-distant London, the Man- 
chester Guardian, the London Ob- 
server, the Times, the New Statesman 
and Nation, the Spectator, Punch, 
the Listener, the London Review, 
Encounter, the Tiird Program, the 
marvelously efficient County Library 
and a bookseller who posts promptly 
keep us quite as aware of things go- 
ing on as if we lived in London. 

Indeed, living in Noke (where the 
folk rhyme has it that nobody spoke) 
may help to preserve perspective just 
as living out of New York does. Here. 
except for the possibility of meeting 
partisans on one of my London 
jaunts, I’m not disturbed by the inter- 
mittently violent warfare over Upper 
Class and Non-Upper Class speech. 
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over Lucky-Jimism (a word Kin 
Amis’s enemies and friends have wri. 
ten into the British language as » 
curely as Lewis did Babbitt in 
American), over the amiable or gy. 
agely urbane battles of writers » 
coteries that often end in understand 
ing and making-up (rather mop 
often than in America, I’d venture) 

My “isolation” does not keep saif 
ness out. Three important writes} 
have died within a month: Wyndhaf 
Lewis, 72, on March 10; Middle 
Murry, 67, on March 14; Joyce Can} 
68, on March 29. Their deaths wer! 
given almost as much importance bj 
radio, magazine and newspaper aj, 
the persistent crisis in Suez ani 
Cyprus, the new missile defense plan) 
and the budget that may end th 
Conservatives. Of course, the death! 






















given even more attention, for all; 
three were or will become intern) 
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has passed. But what other countn|) thet 
would have given these three writers) the 
almost unknown to 99.9 per cent of) Mou 
the population, as much attention? still 

Perhaps because he is supposed to) (anc 
be Burlap in Huxley’s Point Counter mod 
Point, Middleton Murry’s death a) ten. 
fected me least. But I remembe 
Keats and Shakespeare with great all, is b 
fection, think his overstated psycho) Har 
analysis of D. H. Lawrence was mor) mu 
than half-right, believe that he was 4{ not 
brilliant divided personality, perpett') and 
ally and honorably trying to discovel|) bef 
a way of integration. Evidently he} Tin 
found it, nearly, in his last book} Sur 
Love, Freedom and Society, where bt} the 
satisfies himself and a good man‘f did 
intelligent readers by uncovering *} for 
fundamental coherence among the} ... 
conceptions of love held by Christ and 
Schweitzer and Lawrence. of « 

The writings of Wyndham Lewis! con 
have never liked, but I have started | mo 
to try to read them again because ff Mr. 
the uniformly laudatory obituarie | Gul 
that followed his death (the writer | Joy 
of English obituaries do not ove § pra 
praise as a rule). There can be ™ §| fic 
doubt about the integrity of this ma" — | 
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MB yho warred throughout his life 
have wri wainst the “stink” of the “mob- 
ge as eM mind,” or about his great skill as a 
bitt int painter. If T. S. Eliot and others 
le or sa. think Tarr and The Human Age great 
Titers of masterpieces, very well, they may be, 
derstand ys that formidable abstraction Pos- 
er mor terity will decide. 

venture|f) What Posterity should decide about 
cep sai Joyce Cary I know as surely as I'll 
; Writes ever know anything. As his coura- 
Vyndhan geous dying shows—writing until 
liddletnf> nearly the last with infinite slowness 
ce Cary) the words that had come so rapidly 
ths wert until he came down with muscular 
tance bi) dystrophy—he was a man we'll rarely 
aper a) see the likes of again. As his service 
uez anil) in and evaluation of the African co- 
ase plan) lonial service demonstrate, he knew 
end th as much about the cause and cure of 
e death! racial tensions as Gunnar Myrdal or 
ve been’ Robert Penn Warren. The man’s 
for all) quality and wisdom is in his novels: 
intern) the awkward early ones about Africa. 
80 long like The African Witch, gangling but 
ct crisi|) with moments of great illumination: 
countr|) the two trilogies he wrote late in life: 
writers), the one best known for The Horse’s 
cent of Mouth that concluded it, the other 
tion? F still little known, though it’s the best 
osed ti} (and very different) fiction about 
Counti modern political life anyone has writ- 
ten apart from C. P. Snow. 

What shows through in all his work 
| is best put in the words of Pamela 
} Hansford Johnson—“He was so 
' Much in love with life that he could 
not have spoiled it by . . . falsity”— 

' and in his own, written several weeks 
iscovel!’ before his death for the London 
itly he} Times about the neglected Robert 

book} Surtees: He hated “sham, pretension. 
here be} the shoddy in man or clothes”; he 

ne did not write for the sentimental “but 
ring *) for the man who likes to understand 
1g the -.. human nature in both its strength 
Chris. } and weakness, especially in its power 
of creating, each man for himself, a 


Kings, 





















ewis | 


complete ideal world, social and 

started | moral, and living in it.” This is what 

use of Mr. Johnson, Sarah Mundy, Charley. 

aval Gulley Jimson, Chester Nimmo and 

= Joyce Cary did without forgetting the 
over 


Practical world their ideal world con- 


be  & flicts with eternally. 


$s man 
But Joyce Cary would have pre- 
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ferred that I concentrate on his jun- 
iors and survivors, to whom he was 
always generous without sentimental- 
ity. These are some of the books he 
would have liked to read: A. E. Cop- 
pard’s It’s Me, Oh Lord, the auto- 
biography of an excellent “unedu- 
cated” writer (he, too, died this 
year) whose first book was published 
when he was 44; Patricia Hutchins’s 
James Joyce’s World, a widely- 
praised book about a writer Cary 
admired and was not influenced by: 
J. M. Burns’s Roosevelt: The Lion 
and the Fox (Cary’s Chester Nimmo 
trilogy should be required reading 
for all the English and American 
critics who have used this book to 
remake . Roosevelt after their own 
image); D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s 
Doctor Rabelais (Cary’s Catholic 
opposite number and a further sign 
of the current Belloc-Chesterton re- 
vival in Great Britain). 

Some books I think most readers 
of this letter will read when they 
come out in America are: Ivy Comp- 
ton-Burnett’s A Father and His Fate 
(why, my dear country, don’t you 
read this great writer who will have 
her novel broadcast over here in 
June before its publication in 
July?) ; L. P. Hartley’s The Hireling 
(his earlier The Go-Between is one of 
the best about what childhood does 
to maturity I’ve ever read); Francis 
King’s The Widow, just out and much 
praised and I must read it, for I did 
not like his last novel and have been 
told I was right about it and wrong 
in dismissing his work as inferior: 
Evelyn Waugh’s The Ordeal of Gil- 
bert Pinfold (when he is good, he is 
very, very good) ; new collections of 
the poems of Edmund Blunden, 
George Barker and Edith Sitwell; a 
new volume, Visitations, by Louis 
MacNeice. I hope, purposely choos- 
ing disparate titles, some of these will 
be as good as The Towers of Trebi- 
zond and Kingsley Amis’s brashly 
virtuous poems, the two most widely 
discussed books in England last year. 

The most uniformly accoladed 
novel of the spring season is John 
Braine’s Room at the Top. It’s about 


a man who wangles a British grey 
suit, wants to get ahead, does wrong, 
does get ahead and is believedly un- 
happy about it. Apart from weak 
points (occasional) in the plot, it’s as 
excellent as C. P. Snow, Walter Allen 
and others say it is. It’s his first 
novel. An absorbing success and fail- 
ure is Gerald Hanley’s Without Love, 
where the influences of Hemingway 
and Graham Greene miscegenate. 
Nevertheless, of the younger British 
novelists who have published several 
books, he and William Golding are 
probably the best and Hanley’s rela- 
tive failure in Without Love may be 
a necessary step to greater achieve- 
ment. Probably very good and cer- 
tainly much praised is Lawrence 
Durrell’s Justine, a novel the highest 
browed appear to like best of the 
season. It is pleasant to end by re- 
porting that all varieties of brows 
are enthusiastic about such varied 
American writers as Richard Eber- 
hart, Richard Wilbur, Saul Bellow 
and Theodore Roethke, all of whom 
have had or will have books out over 
here this season. 


A practical, common- 
sense approach to a 
headline issue! 


COMMON SENSE 
and the 
5th AMENDMENT 


By Sidney Hook 


“Anyone who hereafter undertakes 
to debate the implications of ‘tak- 
ing the Fifth’ should be prepared 
to answer its arguments.” 

~—PAUL PICKREL, Harper’s 


“This book will serve a useful 
purpose for years to come.” 
—NORMAN THOMAS 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
CRITERION BOOKS, INC. 


257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 





A Moon for the Misbegotten. By Eugene 
O'Neill. Directed by Carmen Capalbo. De- 
signed by William Pitkin. Presented by 
Mr. Capalbo and Stanley Chase. At the 
Bijou. 


ONNECTICUT, too, grows tobacco. 

On a rocky farm along a dead- 
end Tobacco Road, Phil Hogan shuf- 
fles through the days toward his 
drinking nights. Two of his sons 
have left for greener pastures. As 
A. Moon for the Misbegotten opens, 
the third son is making his escape— 
not loudly and boldly, like the sons 
in Desire Under the Elms, but un- 
easily and on the sly, while his father 
is in the barn. Sister Josie packs a 
bag for him and steals six dollars 
from the old guzzler to help the boy 
away. 

Josie is a lusty slut who has en- 
joyed every man in the countryside, 
except the owner of their farm, Jim 
Tyrone, who likes her. Jim, who has 
one mental compartment for whores 
and one for respectable women, 
thinks that Josie’s loose tongue and 
wanton words spring from a_ per- 
verse Irish pride covering the fact 
that she is a virgin. Jim’s respect 
draws Josie’s responsive affection. 
But these are two families on the slip- 
pery slide to doom. 

Jim—James Tyrone Jr.—sets the 
play into biographical sequence with 
the Tyrones of Long Day’s Journey 
into Night, for he represents the 
elder ONeill son. By now, his young- 
er brother (Gene the playwright, not 
mentioned in this play) is off and 
married; the father is dead. And, as 
Jim rests his head on Josie’s bosom, 
he pours forth the story his guilty 











By Joseph T. Shipley 


One More Drama 
By Eugene O'Neill 


conscience cannot still. Alone with 
his mother in California, he had 
stayed sober for two years, tasting 
not so much as the foam of a glass 
of beer—until she lay dying. Then 
the thought that he would soon be 
alone terrified him into a boozy 
funk. On the train, bringing his 
mother’s body east, he was drunk all 
the way and slept every night with 
the train’s trollop, arriving in New 
York too drunk to attend the funeral. 
Since then, he has cynically poured 
whisky down the gullet of despair. 

Jim has promised not to sell the 
Hogan farm to the neighboring mil- 
lionaire, whoi:wants to oust the 
white-trash Hogans. But Phil comes 
home to tell Josie that in the tavern 
Jim has sold'them out; she is bitter 
and is ready, when Jim comes late 
to their rendezvous, to lure him with 
her body and snare some of the 
Tyrone money. Then, as she recog- 
nizes the pain within Jim’s soul, her 
whorishness melts into a compassion- 
ate mother-love and she cradles the 
lost Jim Tyrone on her breast. In the 
morning, they move again on their 
separate paths to self-destruction. 
But Jim has found at least one night 
of respite and quiet peace. And Josie, 
out of her new understanding of an- 
other’s suffering, has achieved a meas- 
ure of strength, a bit of happiness in 
the core of heartbreak. 

The play, like most of O’Neill’s, is 
overlong. The first act drags on and 
on its picture of the heedless Hogans. 
There is some wry wit in the savage 
thrusts, as when Phil turns his sar- 
casm on their neighbor Harder, the 
millionaire who wants to buy the 
farm and clear off the Hogans and 


their pigs. Much of the dialogue is 
mere abuse, caustic, often colorful, 
but—though the Broadway audience 
laughed, as pseudo-sophisticates often 
laugh at the pictured antics of “white 
trash”—never comic. Here and there, 
however, the typical O’Neill humor 
glints through, always rising out of 
bitterness, a rubbing of Attic salt into 
the wounds. 

The play seems overly slow, too, 
in approaching its crises; but in the 
moment of crisis, as always, O’Neill 
is poignant and sure. His analysis, 
his revelation of the hidden springs 
of action, is penetrating and sound, 
But in the later plays (and this is his 
last) the hidden “drive” is a drift, a 
backwash of futility, watered-down 
despair vainly seeking to forget. 
Whoring, drinking, drugs take a con- 
stantly heavier toll. 

Outside and in a ramshackle house, 
excellently designed by William Pit- 
kin, the cast transfuses the essence of | 
the play. Wendy Hiller makes a vivid 
transition from the loud slut to the 
compassionate woman.  Franchot 
Tone sets a sort of casual bravado 
over the raw flesh of despair. Cyril 
Cusack makes colorful the dry, 
scheming drunkard, almost ashamed 
of decent impulses, hiding even his 
love of his daughter. 

Long Day’s Journey into Night isa 
repetitive pattern of anger and} 
anguish, as drink and narcotics prove 
no anodyne on the road to destruc- 
tion. A Moon for the Misbegotten, | 
more wastefully and with less im- 
passioned drive pursuing the same 
pathway, evokes rather pity and 
pathos. But in its mood and move- 
ment, capturing a moment of peace, 
brightening lonely lives of drunkard 
and slut with the true though fleeting 
anodyne of love, it might well be 
called A Long Night’s Journey into 
Day. 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so t 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 


New Leader Theatrical Depa: 
7 East 15th St., N.Y¥.C. Phone, 
Algonquin . 
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BIG BUSINESS 


“One of my chief worries as far as big 
business is concerned is the lack of democratic 
controls, or of any controls,” writes Senator 
lehman in his article, “Giant Business Ex- 
pands” (NL, April 29). This hits the nail 
right on the head. 

We have by now had ample proof that big- 
ness is here to stay. Although our laws have 
embodied the principle of anti-trust and anti- 
monopoly for a good part of the 20th eentury, 
the stark fact is that trusts have steadily de- 
veloped into monopolies and monopolies into 


| economic oligarchies. Lack of stringent law 


enforcement and of more effective laws is only 
a small factor in this phenomenon. 

We must acknowledge now that the whole 
character of our system of production makes 
for bigness. The newest industrial acquisitions— 
automation and atomic energy—inherently re- 
quire bigness. Further, such long-established 


tendencies as for manufacturers to produce: 


their own raw materials and for industries with 
similar products and processes to merge can- 
not be stopped, only hidden from view. Nor 
will the more recent drivé for diversification 
by merger be swept back. by any legislative 
broom. 

Which does not mean that we should not 
support better laws and better law enforce- 
ment to “protect the ants against the giants, 


» | and th P 
on his § 4 the consuming public against both.” But 


these palliative measures do not remove the 
dangers to democracy that Senator Lehman 
describes. And here “democracy” means the 
minds, habits and lives of the American people 
—perhaps not only American. 

The time has certainly come to study the 


_ problem of how to place under democratic con- 
_ trols our giants of finance and industry, huge 


and interlocking and powerful as they are 
throughout the fabric of our lives. Could, for 
instance, such a thing as stockholder-consumer- 
union participation in management be possible 
under our still evolving capitalist system? Just 
4 question. How do we get started on this 
tamnest and honest study that Senator Lehman 
calls for? 


Brooklyn Susan Bopan 


ANTI-SEMITISM 


Benjamin Epstein’s “Anti-Semitism in the 
United States” (NL, April 29) implies that one 
is antiSemitic if he asserts that “Zionist pres- 
ure blocs [are] exerting tremendous influence 
m American politics.” Epstein should define 

he means by anti-Semitism. 

One feels that he would regard as anti-Semitic 
‘person who characterizes the action of Jews 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


in Israel as “fanaticism.” Yet, Granville Hicks 
can use the term in THE New LeapeEr to char- 
acterize Catholics and Protestants in Belfast. 
If one accepts Epstein’s views on anti-Semitism, 
this would seem to verify the statement that the 
anti-Semitism of the liberal has been anti- 
Catholicism. 

One more point: After seeing that Arthur 
Oesterreicher, an editor for Dude, reviewed 
Pitirim Sorokin’s book on morals in THE NEw 
Leaver of March 25, I look forward to reading 
reviews by editors of Confidential on the same 
subject. 

New York City 


KUDOS 


The April 29 issue of THe New LEaper is 
true to its tradition of being a journalistic 


Josern T. McINTYRE 


~expression of thinkers, scholars and apostles 


of socio-economic progress. William E. Bohn’s 
column, “13 Liberals—from Paine to FDR,” 
is a particularly excellent statement. Keep up 
the good work: 
New York City 


RIGHTS: 


Ernest M. DiCicco has said much of interest 
in his article on the “right-to-work” laws (NL, 
April 15); however, his definition of a “right” 
deserves comment. A “right,” he says, is a 
“moral claim by a person on the community 
in general for the satisfaction of needs which 
are indispensable to his own fulfilment.” As 
an example, ‘he insists that the right to work 
should be an “enforceable claim on the com- 
munity for productive employment under decent 
conditions.” He also suggests that rights may 
be justifiably abridged if added to in “other 
compensatory ways.” 

According’ to this startling definition and 
example, it would seem that the right to 
practice religion means that the individual has 
an enforceable claim on the community to be 
furnished with a creed to believe and a church 
to worship in, together with ministers and all 
the trimmings; and, further, that he might 
justifiably be denied the right to pray in a 
church of his choice provided only he were 
compensated with the right to the use of 
another. 

Thus, it can be seen that Mr. DiCicco’s idea 
of a “right” is the exact negation of the idea 
as it has been traditionally accepted in this 
country, i.e., the right to be let alone. There 
is, I admit, a certain harshness in the tradi- 
tional definition, and Mr. DiCicco might be 
able to make a strong case in favor of the 
Government’s establishing creeds and churches 
for the use of those who are too poor to 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





Frank R. CrosswalTH 
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one of them a FREE copy 
of THe New LEaper. We’ve 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend.’ Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
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establish their own; nevertheless, the tradi- 
tional definition has always been as I have 
said. 

San Francisco 


ENEMIES 


I have only just seen the April 15 issue of 
Tue New Leaver with the letter by Stanley K. 
Hornbeck reacting incredulously to my April 1 
description of the plight of the once-left genera- 
tion as “intellectually, emotionally” unable to 
define “the enemy one can fight.” 

I fear there is a simple misunderstanding. 
My article was written within the context of 
the American scene and the native issues facing 
a generation that would like to be rebellious. 
I was trying to say, in effect, that the old, 
simple-minded anti-capitalist, “anti-booboisie” 
attitudes simply don’t fit into a culture which 
eagerly accepts avant-garde art, avidly discusses 
homosexuality, and, more or less, accepts some 
welfare-state responsibility. 

Of course, there are real enemies: the Stalin- 
ist ideology, the racists in the South, in South 
Africa, etc. But knowing even these to be 
enemies does not mean that they present intel- 
lectual challenges to a youth trying to define 
his values and an attitude to life. So the plight 
remains. It was in the context of the American 
scene, and on the level of ideas, therefore, 
that my statement was made. 

Paris Dantev BEL 


CORRECTION 


Owing to a printer’s error, the Brazilian 
novelist Machado de Assis was described as 
“British” in a review by John Unterecker in 
Tue New Leaver of May 6. 
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Have one on us! 


A free copy of THE CALL 
will be sent to you on re 
| quest, featuring items of 
| current interest to liberals 
| and to Jews. Published by 


THE WORKMEN'S | 
CIRCLE | 


@ fraternal order of liberai-labor 

| Panton ¥ — nee ge and 

H ne a oa — 

{ Medical -Surgieal we id . 

| medical a. © Hospitailnies 
plan eo Cemetery a Funeral Benett 

a #1600 Tubsrewiosle Benet e Dis- 

jen 
9100 to $5.000 in various ferme ' 


| 70,000 members In 30 states 
Applicants welcome up to age 55 








and orchestral 
i “and activities in behalf 
{ o. Jewish. labor and social causes, 





essscssssCLliP AND MAIL coos 
The Workmen's Cirole 
176 &. Broadway, WN. Y. 2 
Please cond me (check whieh) 
A Copy ef THE CALL 
Literature on the W. C. 




















NOW U.S. SAVING BONDS 
PAY MORE, FASTER 


RADIO CITY MUSIC BALI BALL 
Shewploce of the Natics 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT EASTER sHOW 


AUDREY HEPBURN - FRED ASTAIRE 
“FUNNY FACE” 


Co-starring KAY THOMPSON ovth MICHEL AUCLAIR © ROBERT FLEMYRG 
Produced by ROGER EDENS © Directed by STANLEY DONEN 
Teoceetastor® end Vitevvien® - A Perameui Pictwe 


N “@lorp of Caster” —rer-tomed Cathedrol Spectacle . . . end 


“SPRING SAILING*-Brilian? new revue... produced by Leonidoff, 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. ‘ 
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PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1,000 worth of insurance is required, Deposits ere 
awal of membership. 


returnable upon withdrawal 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 20 to 23, 1957 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist © ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING ... JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 
Quartet No. : in E-Flat . : , : ° : 3 : 2 . : ; . ARRIAGA 


Quartet No. 3 : - : : : : : : : . QUINCY PORTER 
Quartet in D, al 44, No. suse eee Toes 5. Be ie gay ee oe MENDELSSOHN 
FRIDAY EVENING ... JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
“Serenade” Quartet, Open 3,NerG 8 HAYDN 
"Dover Beach" for voice and string aael Hee B.. a.! GRE ep eee ake a Ton 
Two Songs, Opus 92 with viola. . . . BRAHMS 
ROSE BAMPTON, MAX ARONOFF od VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
Piano Quartet in A, Opus 26 Oe Rett a a; Se 
"With VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 22 — 2:00 P.M. 
Quintet in C eae EM SE PUM aN ue wena 
With WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3 ; : 5 = ; , . : ; ; ; ¢ BEETHOVEN 


SATURDAY EVENING .. . JUNE 22 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Introduzione, Aria and Presto ‘ ‘ : ; - 3 ; , ; a MARCELLO 

Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinds ¥ j e ; : ‘ . MONTEVERDI 
With dancers, singers sia hecpelilial 

Serenade for Strings ; ‘ j , ; 2 ‘ 2 ‘ . : i : TSCHAIKOWSKY 

SUNDAY MORNING... JUNE 23 — 11:00 A.M. 

Quintet in D major ; 2 x ‘ 3 ‘ ; : ¥ ‘i ; : ; JOHANN PETER 
With LeROY FENSTERMACHER, Violist 

Quartet No. 2, in D : : P ‘ 5 . F : : z : ‘ 4 BORODIN 

"Trout" Quintet, Opus 114 " . é ; ‘ : o i . SCHUBERT 


With MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 
A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos © TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 














New York University Press leads its Spring list with an intimate portrait of 


A SWINGER 
. OF 
BIRCHES 
by SIDNEY COX 


THE TRIAL OF PETER ZENGER 

By Vincent BURANELU. One of the most dra- 
matic incidents in the history of American 
journalism. The seditious libel trial of a printer 
in colonial New York. March, $3.75 


TODAY'S NEUROTIC FAMILY 

By Harry F TasHMaN, M.D. A daring book 
which reveals new methods of combating un- 
happiness by uncovering the neuroses that 
exist in the modern troubled family. Published 
for the Laymen’s Institute for Psychoanalytic 
Enlightenment. April, $3.95 


HISTORY OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY, 
1912-1916 

By Amos PincHort. Edited and with an Introduc- 
tion by Hevene M. Hooker. The inside story of 
the Progressive Party which documents its po- 
litical fortunes and maneuvers. 


Ov t-_ NOW _ the first comprehensi 


May, $4.50 


Rober’ Frost 


Introduction by Robert Frost. The portrait of Robert Frost, 
the man and the poet, by a close friend, with whom he could think aloud 
about life, love, work, writing, reading, teaching, war. MARCH, $3.75 


PERSONALITY AND EDUCATION 

‘By Lois MurpHy, EsrHerR RAUSHENBUSH, and 
others. The dynamic process of education and 
personality development as studied in the inti- 
mate milieu of a small college. Published for 
Sarah Lawrence College. April, $5.00 


OPTICS, THE SCIENCE OF VISION 

By Vasco Roncut. Translated by Epwarp ROSEN. 
A new theory of vision that stresses the pro- 
digious effect of memory as an interpreter of 
what we see. April, $10.00 


ACCOUNTING FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


By JoHN N. MYER. Designed for people who need 
to know about accounting procedures for their 


& 





AMERICAN WRITING TODAY 

Edited by ALLAN ANGOFP. A guide to 

American writing and publishing that survey 

every aspect of the contemporary literary se 
February, 


LEE CHRONICLE 

By CAZENOVE GARDNER LEE, Jr. Edited 

DoroTHY MiuLs PARKER. The most famous 

in America is appropriately displayed in ab 

tifully bound volume in a slip-case. Ilu 
February, $6; 


AMERICA'S FIRST HAMLET 


By GRACE OveRMYER. The story of a versati 
and dynamic American, famous as the com 


work or other activity. 


March, $5.00 


of “Home, Sweet Home,” but almost unknowm 


for his other achievements. January, 


one-volume round-up of facts « 
the biggest city in the world 


Almost anything you want to know 
about New York is in the first NEW 
YORK CITY GUIDE AND ALMANAC 
It will tell you where to go to meet 
incoming ship passengers, or to adopt a 
child or to apply for a jockey’s license. 
Highly readable and arranged for easy 
reference, the text is supplemented with 
charts, maps and illustrations. An un- 
usually full index helps the reader find 
any item on subjects that interest him. 


It'S A GUIDE 


Restaurants, nightclubs, libraries and 
museums are included in where-to-eat, 
what-to-do, where-to-go sections. Parks 
and their special facilities such as 
beaches, picnic grounds with fireplaces, 
music groves and outdoor theatres, are 
listed. Entertainment is covered from 
off-Broadway theater to opera, from 
vaudeville to television and motion pic- 
tures. Conventioneers will find NEW 
YORK CITY GUIDE AND ALMANAC 
a tremendous help in arranging for the 
smooth functioning of conventions in 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


New York, because in one book it 
them all the varied information 
need. 


IT’S A REFERENCE BOOK 
Statistics on business, industry and col 
merce fill an important section. Sp 
attention is devoted to the garment 
dustry, retail trade, the port, and 
course the Wall Street financial distri 
Industrial trends, sizes of compan 
statistics on income and populatid 
trends, are some of the aspects co 
in NEW YORK CITY GUIDE AN 
ALMANAC. 


IT’S A BARGAIN 

NEW YORK CITY GUIDE AND 
MANAC is a book that has bee! 
needed. It is & compendium of informs 
tion for visitor and resident, for studen 
and business man, and for anyone Wh 
needs facts about New York, eas! 
accessible and up-to-date. 











